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ABSTRACT 

Procedures and findings of a survey conducted in 
1970-71, relative to the teaching of psychology in Florida secondary 
schools, are reported here. The objectives of the study v?ere to 
obtain a broad range of information and relevant data pertaining to 
the status of psychology and to determine the needs of teachers for 
materials and audiovisual instructional aides which they would like 
to have available for use in their classrooms, A questionnaire 
designed and distributed to 347 Florida secondary schools, of which 
217 (62*5%) returned the questionnaires, revealed that psychology as 
a separate course of study was taught in 140 schools; that 12,519 
students were enrolled in specific psychology courses of at least one 
semester; 19,779 students enrolled in separate psychology courses 
ranging in length from six weeks to one year; the average teacher of 
psychology had 22,7 hours of college background in psychology and 
felt this was adequate; psychology courses were offered primarily as 
electives and offered to 11th and 12th graders; and psychological 
subject matter was taught in other courses, A major conclu'oion showed 
that an overwhelming number of teachers desired assistance in 
improving the quality of their courses, needing new and various kinds 
of materials and information to help them teach their courses, 
(Author/SJM) 
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The 1970-71 Study of the Status of 

Pre-CollGge Psychology in the State of Florida 

A Final RGport 

Movambor 22, 1972 
Robert J. Stahl 
and 

J. Doyle Casteel 

?x survey rolative to the teaching of psychology in Florida 
secondary schools was conducted in 1970-71 under the auspices 
of PoKo Yonge Laboratory School, Gainesville, Florida. The 
procedures and findings are the subject of this report. 

A questionnaire v;as designed 1) to get a broad range of 
information and relevant data pertaining to the status of 
psychology in the secondary schools of Florida and 2) to de- 
termine the needs of teachers in the areas of materials and 
audio visual instructional aides which they would like to see 
made available to theiti for use in their classrooms. In October, 
1970 r the two pcigc questionnaire, accompanied by an introductory 
letter, was distributed to 347 Florida secondary schools. By 
December 31, 1970, 217 schools (62.5%) had returned completed 
questionnaires . 

The survey revealed that psychology as a separ^.te course of 
study v/as taught in 140 Florida secondary schools. Vliile 140 
of the 217 resoondents (64.5%) reported a separate course in 
psychology existed v;ithin their curriculum, 128 of the 217 
respondents (59.0%) actually taught the course in their school. 



This report treats the responses of those 128 tccichers as one 
category of respondents- The remaining 39 respondents arc 
referred to heroin as those not teaching the psychology course. 

According to information received from the State Depart- 
ment of Education's Division of Secondary Education, 12,519 
students were enrolled in specific psychology courses of at 
least one semester in length during the 1968-69 school year. 
During that same year 62 teachers were recorded as teaching 
these courses o The information collected by this survey re- 
vealed that a total, of 19,779 students were enrolled in separate 
psychology courses ranging in length from six weeks to one year 
with 123 teachers o 

The 17,442 students enrolled for at least a one-semester 
course during the 1970-71 school year represent an increase 
of 39 o 3% in student enrollment over a two year period and an 
increase of 12% over the 1969-70 student enrollment reported 
by those responding to the questionnaire* The 128 teachers 
represent an increase of 106% in the number of teachers recorded 
in the same two year period. The degree of increased student 
enrollment identifies psychology as one of the fastest growing 
course offerings in the history of Florida education* 

In examining the number of semester hours the 128 teachers 
had accumulated in psychology and related subjects at either the 
undergraduate or graduate level, it v;as found that the average 
teacher of the specific course in psychology had 22.7 hours of 
college background. Preparatory work ranged from a Idw of zero 
hours to a high of 90 hours with a mode of 12 hours, revealing 
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the V'?.ried nature of their b^^.ckgroundo The nver^-^ge of the 89 
other respondents v/.is 11.7 hours with n r-inge from zer^ hours to 
80 hours. The mode of the other 89 respondents (not counting 
25 respondents who had no hours of college work in psychology) 
VMS 12 hours. 

Mhen asked if they felt they had enough college course 
preparation to teach psychology adequately at the secondary 
school level, 92 teachers or 73.0% of those 128 teachers who 
responded to that item of the questionnaire answered in the 
affirmative. Among those not teaching the course but who 
answered the questionnaire^ there was a decided difference in 
attitude tov/ard feeling prepared to teach the course. The per- 
centage of affirmative responses dropped from 78.0% to 53.7% 
when comparing the 123 teachers with the 09 respondents not 
teaching the course. This suggests that administrators and de- 
partment chairmen are more likely to let those teachers who feci 
they can do a good job and whom they feel are adequately 
prepared to te^ch the course rather than randomly assign the 
course to any teacher on the staff. 

The results agreed with expected findings when the subject 
area of state teacher's certificates v/ero analyzed in reference 
to those teaching the psychology courr»es. Social studies cer- 
tificates were held by 92 of the 128 teachers (71 8%) teaching 
specific courses in psychology. This far out-distanced the 
next most frequently marked choice listed as ''Other" in the 
questionnaire which recei ^d 16 response? (12.5%). This "Other" 
category included those v;ith certificates in administration 
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(3) , physical education (2) , philosophy (2) ^ and one each in 
religion, mathematics, psychology, and english* Guidance and 
Counseling certificates (14 responses or 10 •9%) ranked third 
with science (5 responses or 3*9%) and hone economics (1 re- 
sponse or .9%) follov/ing in that order. It is important to note 
that at the time this survey was conducted a teacher could teach 
psychology courses at the secondary school level in Florida 
v/ithout having had a psychology course in college. The certi- 
ficate area specialties of the 128 classroom teachers as in- 
dicated above does suggest that administrators and teachers 
alike perceive the course as a social studies or social science 
course rather than a science course, Hov/evor, throe of the 217 
respondents did remark at the end of the questionnaire that they 
felt the course should bo a science course. 

T^en asked if the specific course in psycholngy were 
offered as an elective or a required course at their school 
126 of the 123 teachers (98.4%) selected the former « 

Information about the grade level of the students en- 
rolled in the psychology courses was sought o At no school was 
the course offered to tenth graders only or to students en- 
rolled in gr?.des nine through twelve combined. Courses open to 
just ninth graders or just eleventh graders v/ere found one time 
each with both of these schools noting that they were new schools 
and that these were the top grades in each of their respective 
schools. Courses npon only to twelth graders or eleven and 
"twelve graders combined were found in 54 schools each. ThuSr 
84.4 percent of all courses were evenly divided betv/een these 
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latter tvo choicos. The studont enrollment figures reported by 
the 128 teachers indicated that 15,435 of the totul 19,779 stu- 
dents (70%) taking the course uncjcr them v;ore enrolled in courses 
open only to twelth graders or eleventh and tv/elth grades com- 
bine::. Eighteen schools (14.0%) offered the course to grades 
ten through twelve • One possible interpretation of this data 
suggests that schools and/or teachers consider psychology to be 
either a college prop or a life adjustment course^ neither of 
which is important before the eleventh or twelth grades. 
Another v/ay the data may be interpreter^ concerns itself with 
the practice in many schools of requiring certain subjects to 
be taken by ninth and tenth graders with more freedom to choose 
electives given to eleventh and especially the tv/olth graders 
hence the course is offered to levels at v;hich students may 
select from among several electives. 

In reference to the length of tine the course was offered 
a great variety of responses was received. The n^^st frequent 
response sh-^wod 35 schools (66.4%) offered courses one semester 
in length • The other choices and responses wore a) at least 
a year (35 responses or 27.3 percent) b) at least six weeks 
(5 responses or 3.9 percent) and c) other lengths not mentioned 
(3 responses or 2.3 percent). These three teachers recor-led in 
choice 'c' that their courses were either 9 weeks (a mini- 
course) or 14-15 weeks in length. 

Further, the survey sought to identify courses or subject 
areas other than those specifically labeled Psycholog;, which 
container; some psychological principles and subject matter. 
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In Gxamining .tha combinG.-1 rasponses of the 217 rcspondants. 
It was found that subject matter described as "psychological" 
in nature vras being presented in a variety of other courses and 
was considered important to the understanding of those subject 
areas. Courses identified as containing psychological subject 
matter v/ore: Sociology (20 responses or 9.2%); Problems of 
Democracy (19 responses or 8.7%); Family Life (17 responses or 
7.3%); Child Development (14 responses or 6,4%); Con- 
temporary Issues (8 responses or 3.7%); Home Economics (5 
responses or 2.3%) and Other (12 responses or 5,5%). The 
"Other" choice included American History, Economics, Marriage 
and the Family, Humanities, and Health Education. A signifi- 
cantly larger number of respondents (111 or 51,2%) did not 
respond to this item of the questionnaire. This data tends to 
support the earlier claim that the schools and tha teachers 
themselves perceive psychological subject matter as being more 
relevant and pertinent to the social studies classroom than to 
the science classroom. Sixty-five of the 128 psychology 
teachers indicated that psychological subject matter v/as being 
taught in other courses at their school as well as in their own 
courses with 41 of the 89 non-teachers reporting psychological 
subject matter was being included in their curriculum despite 
the absence of a specific course in psychology. 

Students and teachers alike felt the course v/as valuable 
and worthwhile. In schools whore specific courses in psychology 
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were offered, 75 of the 115 teachers (65.2^:) who re- 
sponded to this item indicated that enrollment and demand for 
the course had risen over the past two or three years while 
only 9 respondents {7«3'i) reported a decrease in demand or 
enrollment. Thirty-one of the teachers (27 ^0%) who responded 
indicated that enrollment and demand had remained st-.itionary . 
VThen teachers were asked to indicate if the course was con- 
sidered a popular course for students to take at their school; 
121 of the 123 teachers (94 •5%) answered in the affirmative. 
One respondent who w:is not teaching the course reported that 
although psychology had always been one of the most popular 
and rewarding courses the school offered/ it coul'l no longer 
be offered by directive of thu principal , 

Florida secondary school teachers reported they were in 
great need of new and various kinds of materials, instructional 
aides p and information to help them teach their psychology 
courses c This survey of 347 secondary schools rovealei an 
ovcr-whelming number of Florida's teachers of psychology de- 
sired assistance ?n improving the quality of their courses. 
The nature of the responses clearly demonstrated the feelings 
and v/ishes of these teachers. 

A significantly largo number of the 120 psychology teachers 
used one of the three state-adopted psychology textbooks in 
teaching their courses - Of the 126 teachers responding to 
this item, 116 teachers (92.1%) indicated they used these 
textbooks. Psychology^ Its Principles and Application by 
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T. Lo Engle was bGing used by 86 teachers (73.5%); Psychology 
by McKeach anc! Doyle was being used by 25 teachers (21.4%); 
Psychology : The Science of Behavior by Ac Ao Branca was being 
used by 29 teachers (24,8%). Twenty-three teachers used more 
than one of these textbooks in teaching their courses • The 
textbook most frequently marked by the 89 respondents when re- 
ferring to psychology textbooks used in conjunction with other 
courses to help teach "psychological" subject matter was Engle's. 

Although psychology teachers in Florida had these three 
pooular textbooks from which to choose, 49,2 percent of them 
reported they wantel a new textbook for their course rather 
than nov/er editions of the sa:ae texts <, An examination of the 
data revealed that v/hiie seventy-five teachers (64.6%) re- 
ported they used the state-adopted textbooks often or a great 
deal of the time, thirty-one teachers (26.7%) reported they 
never used or occasionally used these texts This somewhat 
negative reaction to the statc-adcpted textbooks v/as reinforced 
v/ith nearly one-third (31o0%) of those teachers reporting that 
they used state-adopted textbooks for lack of other reading 
materials. Their responses suggest that these widely used 
textbooks are not including the kinds of topics, information, 
nnd su?')ject matter that classroom teachers feel ought to he 
investigated^ explored, and taught in the secondary school 
classroom. Teachers reported that the texts were either too 
easy or boring or that they were written for the college level. 

Even though in recent years quantities of audio-visual 
instructional materials and laboratory equipment have been made 
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availahlG for use by tho sGconr'ary school tG-^chor of psychology, 
96,1 percent or 123 of the 128 classroom teachers reporte-'' they 
felt a need for more materials and info- ' -o help them >lo 
a more a'^.equate job of teachinn psychology. An even greater 
number of teachers (124 or 96.95) in-^icatod they v/ould use 
these matoricils if they were made available for their use. 

Teachers were also asked, "VJhat type(s) of additional 
materials relating to psychology would you want to sec made 
available for your use?" (See Table I) 

Analysis of the data presented in the Table, indicates 
soverr.l trends as well as the r^ivorsc rosourcs ncods of 
tGachcrs i 

lo The 120 rsycholoay toachcrs indicato"'' a greater rlc- 
sirc for*^ materials than those respondents v;ho did 
not teach the course. Out of the twelve materials 
areas from which to choose, tho psychology teachers 
(Cato'^ory I) checked an average of Vo'l items while 
the other "^9 respondents (Category II) averaged 
2.9 selections. 

2c The two materials areas (films and materials for 
classroom experiments) most in demand by tho 
Psychology teachers (Category I) wore also most de- 
sired by those respondents in Category II. 

3o Materials directed tov/ard hol^^ing the slow learner 
were not in groat demand by either of the tw^ 
categories of respondents. This suggests that 
psychology teachers design and toach their courses 
and that those not teachin'- tho course perceive them 
as being for middle and u-^rcr ability students 
rather than for all academic levels of students. 

I. The materials suggested most often in the "ether" 
item on tho checklist as being necdc*^ were reel-to- 
reel and cassette tapes and a current events periodi- 
cal related to psychology, 

5o Nearly ane-half of the teachers {^^<iZ) in Category I 
indicated they would like to sec materials made 
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TABLE I * 



V7hat type (s) of additic 
Psychology would you war 
for your use? 


)nal materials relating to 
It to see made available 






Category I 


Category II 


Total 


A. film 




110 


21 


131 


B. Materials for class- 
room experiments 

C. filmstrips 




99 


21 


120 




76 


17 


93 


a reference service 
for students 




74 


13 


87 


S. overhead transparencies 


63 


15 


83 


F. posters and pictures 




65 


20 


85 


G. a news letter or 

bulletin to teachers 




65 


10 


75 


H. a curriculum guide 




64 


20 


84 


I. Pamphlets relating to 
careers 




63 


14 


77 


J. a new textbook 




63 


9 


72 


K. materials for slow 
3.earners 




40 


6 


46 


Lc other (specify) 




15 


2 


17 



* 

Category I roprcsonts the \2B psychology teachers who 
responded to the questionnaire. 



Category II represents the 89 respondents not teaching 
psychology course. 

The Total represents the 217 respondents. 
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availablG in ten of the tv/clve matcriala areas • The 
naturo of thoir responses indicate that classroom 
teachers not only are sO'^king larger quantities of 
materials and audio-visual aides, but that they 
desire a variety of materials, etCo, as wello 

60 One-half of the 123 classroom teachers (50%) re- 
quested a curriculum guide to assist them v/hile 
less than one-fourth (22 o 5%) of those in Category II 
desired such assistance c This suggests that the 
psychology teacher is not only seeking materials and 
instructional aides, but that he is also looking for 
assistance in planning and structuring his courses 
as wcllo 

There are several possible reasons for the responses made 

by the Florida teachers regarding their need for more materials, 

instructional aides and laboratory equipments 

1* The materials and information now available have not 
been adequately publicized so that teachers are 
av;are of their existence; or 

2. ?7hat is available is of such low quality that 

teachers prefer not to use any materials or to develop 
their own materials rather thran to use much of what 
is currently available. Several teachers reported 
they were able to adapt articles frorn popular 
magazines; various psychology journals, and news- 
papers in order to provide supplemental materials 
for their courses; or 

3o There is very little in the way of materials and 

information available for use by th'::so teachers; or 

4. The materials now available are not the types 
teachers want to use in terms of being functional 

to the purposes of the psycholoqy course as established 
by the teachers; or 

5. The pur--)^3 :s of teaching psychnlo'^fy on this level 
have not been articulated with much clarity, and 
there is no accumulated v/isdom servina to structure 
these courses on the basis of tradition such as 
exists in the other social sciences; hence, teachers 
have no guidelines to follow in terms of their 
courses or the instructional materials needed to 
teach psychology. 
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Fifty-one schools oxoressed interest in beginning ^ 
course in psychology at their school providing adoauate in- 
formation and materials were made available to them. This 
represents 66.3 percent of those schools not teaching a 
separate course in psychology* Only seven schools definitely 
stated they v;anted no course* Host of the negative replies 
cited size of schools and faculty, lack of money, lack of space 
in their curriculum, and lack of qualified teachers as reasons 
for their responses* 

With the increase in course offerings, student enrollments, 
and interest in setting up new courses in psychology, the need 
to assist the secondary school teacher of psychology is becoming 
even greater. Classroom teachers are interested in improving 
the quality of their courses and on soekinq diverse ways of doinq 
so. Furthermore, this survey indicates that teachers are 
actively seeking prepared supplementary information and 
materials to mec^t their needs rather than continuinq to adapt 
college text materials and popular magazine articles to their 
instructional units. The findings further suggest that secondary 
school psychology teachers are more humanistic than scientific 
in their background and objectives and that they are seeking 
materials to assist them in this direction. The prodomnant 
social studies background of these teachers ^reatly suggests 
the need to avoid emphasis on materials and instructional aides 
directed tov;ards the bioioaical or behavioral sciences and to 
develop materials and aids with an emphasis on social and 
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personal adjustment, A survey of the literature (note 
Bibliography) reveals that Florida teachers are not alone in 
trying to find outside assistance in meeting these objectives* 

In conclusion ^ there is a great need f^r educators / 
scholars, curriculum planning committees; state boards of 
education, and colleges of education to join together to plan 
ways of providing classroom teachers with some of the materials, 
information, curri.culum guides, instructional units, and college 
preparation they are seeking. Setting up a college major in 
psychology emphasizing the behavioral sciences, setting up 
specialized research programs, or establishin?7 resource centers 
that tend to reach only a small portion of those classr^^n 
teachers are not adequate to meet the needs of high school 
teachers identified in this survey. Since secondary teachers 
and school administrators perceive the course as being aimed at 
mental hygiene, personal adjustment, life adjustment, and college 
prep objectives, what is not needed is a curriculum developed 
by a committee composed entirely of nsychologists and behavioral 
scientists, requiring extensive (and expensive) laboratory 
equipment and space, v;ith emphasin cn collcao nrep subject 
matter. The various groups interested in promoting a sound 
secondary school psychology curriculum or course of study must 
be responsive to the needs of the students as perceived by 
the classroom teacher * 



A SUMMARY OF THE LITERATORE: SECaiDARY SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGY 



Psychology has been included in the secondary school curric- 
ulum since the 1830 's. By 1900/ it vas designated as a separate 
course with over twelve thousand students enrolled. By 1935, its 
grcwth had becone so significant that the American Psychological 
Association (APA) organized a separate catmittee to study its 
progress. 

The 1948-49 Biennial Sxjrvey of Education reported that en- 
rollinent had increased to nearly fifty thousand students. In the 
twenty years between 1932 and 1952, psychology courses in the high 
schools grew significantly faster than either sociology or eco- 
ncmics courses. 

The course gained in popularity and enrollmsnt through the 
fifties and sixties. Records on student enrollment in 1963 in- 
dicated that nearly two hundred percent more students were taking 
the course than had taken it fourteen years before. A sharp rise 
in schools offering the course and the increase in the number of 
states teaching psychology further attest to this growth. By 1968 
it was estimated that necjrly 200,000 students were taking the course 
for credit. 

Studies of secondary school psychology courses during the past 
twD decades have tended to substantu.ate each other. The following 
list briefly summarizes the important characteristics and facts rel- 
ative to the status of existing courses: 

1. Courses are offered in all fifty states. 

2. Student enrollment and numbers of schools offering 
the course are rapidly increasing. 

3. Courses are very popular among students. 

4. Courses are more likely to be offered in schools 
with over 300 students. 

5. More schoo?s would offer the course if properly 
trained teachers were available. 

6. Psychology is not required in any state for gradu- 
ation. 

7. Courses are usually assigned social studies credit. 

8. Teachers are preaoninantly certified in social 
studies rather than psychology. 

9. Courses are most often one sanester in length. 

10. Courses are offered as an elective more often than 
as a required subject. 

11. Courses are most frequently offered during the 
junior and senior years. 



12. Girls are more likely to take the course than boys. 

13. Students and teachers see the course as being valu- 
able. 

14. There is a need for psychology courses in the curric- 
ulum. 

15. Personal adjustment and mental hygiene are the two 
most often stated objectives of the courses. 
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NO. 

QUESTIONNAIRE ON PSYCHOLOGY IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
(Please Type or Print) 



1. Name 



(Last) (First) (Middle initial) 

2. Position 3. School 



4. School Address 



5. City 6. County 7. Zip 

8. Do you teach (the/a) course in psychology? a) yes b) No 



9. Is psychology taught as a specific subject for credit at your school? 

a) Yes b) No 

10. Is psychology taught in any phase of your curriculum? a) yes b) No 

11. Is the course of psychology an elective or required course? a) Elective 

b) Required 

12. Indicate the length of time psychology is offered as a subject of study 
at your school: a) No psychology is taught 

b) at least 6 weeks 

c) at least a semester 



_d) a full year course 
e) other (specify) 



13. If psychology is included as a portion of another course, indicate which 
course it is included in: 

a) Contemporary Issues e) Child Development 

b) Senior Social Studies f) Sociology 



_c) Problens of Democracy g) Home economics 

d) Family Life h) Other (Specify) 



14, Approximately how many students took psychology as a course of study 
last year at your school? 

15, How ipany students are currently taking or will be taking psychology as a 
course of study this year? 

16, What grade level (s) are eligible to tkae the psychology course? (Indicate 
the most exact answer) a) 9th grade b) 10th grade 

c) 11th grade d) 12th grade e) 10 through 12 

f) 11 and 12 g) Other (specify) 



17, Do you use a state-adopted textbook in teaching the course? a) Yes b) No 

18, If you do use a state-adopted textbook, indicate the one you use: 

a) Psychology: Its Principles and Applications by T.L. Engle 

b) Psychology by !V.J. ricKeachie and C.L. Doyle 

^c) Psychology: The Science of Behavior by A. A. Branca 



19, To what extent do you use the textbook in your course? 

^a) It is never used b) It is used occasionally 

c) It is used often d) It is used a great deal of the time 



O , ^) It is used for lack of any other reading material (s) 

ERIC 



No. 



20. What is your area of certification? 

a) Social studies b) Home economics 

0.) Science d) Guidance and/or Counselling 

e) Other (specify) 



21. How many hours of college credit have you had in psychology or social- 
psychology courses?^ 

22. Do you feel you have enough college course preparation to teach psychology 
adequately in the high school? a) Ye s b) No 

23. Does your school or county have a curriculum guide relating to the 
teaching of psychology in the high school? a) Yes b) No 

24. If "Yes" in #23, indicate the level of the curriculum guide: 

a) County b) School c) both of these have 

guides d) neither have a guide, but I have developed my own 

25. Do you feel a need for more materials and literature to help you do a more 
adequate job of teaching psychology? a) Yes b) No 

26. Would you consider using more materials, audio-visuals, and literature 
if they were available to you? a) Yes b) No 

27. IVhat type(s) of additional materials relating to psychology would you want 
to see made available for your use? (Indicate as many of these as you feel 
you would need or v/ould like to see made available) 

a) a new textbook b) films 

c) films trips d) overhead transparencies 

(b) posters and pictures f) a curriculum guide 

g) materials for slow learners 

h) materials for classroom experiments 

^i) a news .letter oof- bulletin for teachers 

)) pamphlets relating to careers in psychology and related fields 

^k) a reference service for students working on psychology projects 

and research papers 
^1) other (specify) ^ ^ 



28. Is psychology as a course of study considered a popular course for students 
to take at your school? a) Yes b) No 



29. Has student enrollment and demand for psychology courses risen or declined 
in the past two or three years? 

a) student enrollment and demand has risen sharply 

b) student enrollment and demand has risen slightly 

c) student enrollment and demand has remained about constant 

d) student enrollment and demand has decreased slightly 

e) student enrollment and demand has decreased sharply 



30. If no psychology is currently :aught or planned for your school, would you 
be interested in beginning a course in psychology if information were made 
available to you? a) Yes b) No 



31. 



Additional comments, if any: 



CODING SHEET - SECONDARY SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGY SURVEY (10-70) 

No.^ 
Date rec. 



1. Name Mr Miss Mrs 

(Last) (First) Middle initial) 

2. Positio n 

3. School 



4. School address 



S. City J>' County 7. Zip 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 26. 

27. 



28. 



29. 



30. 



31. 



APPENDIX SECTION B 



THIS SECTION PRESENTS THE COMMENTS MADE BY THE RESPONDANTS IN ADDITION TO 
THOSE REQUESTED IN THE 3.970-71 QUESTIONNAIRE. 



r^;o:'»-;; ^h-^ r^oprnses tr^ Her ^31 V'a^d't'or'xl oo-rior^^s**, ) of ^ -^-^^v-- 

'' ' • r ^ V ^ VI'* ' ' , 

^ul vc:»ally ^r^i" '^.z.^vz^- vac n-^* or^ly u /'-pul^r * v''h l:,f- 

\<l-\ arii I would re-—"!:; 1^ ^^:':c- InV ---o-Ia^y 

Uujh" :t, bu^ it was -^co^3ary f-^r -f- ^ak-^ al*: ^?:e hV: -i^.-; 

'^I^ ''Dr<r n:a'-^r:a]:: ar's -'.-ei'c'^ to n:r;:n^a::. 'ho psyrrh':'! r:3y -rour:^-? 

a.i ar. aca'Jo::.:? ticurie preparatory '.0 "! >11 ' ; - p3yGl*iO'!'':j;//r.o-:; j;/ 

a:Ju3l:neni/' clas3.) 

nS''^ Can US'? all ihc- hr-lp ar/j 'c^lr, ycu I'an sup:^ly. VJe^ro v^---: 

:r -he sui.j^-t in A.V., otc. 

Th^ s^j-i^n* lea-: Psychcl-jy an:} loc'olojy har: al^/ays Uc.-s 
;.^:avy. T^ '^''lehinj thf\''.r- 2 r-:bJoc:.s '^or 12 yoars r.y .-^'^al'^os' 
':"":rolliro-a fij'jr::' v/as 1^2 ntudents ''cr oita-'r 3ubje3^.. 

Q23 lOuT projorit ir> r.eeici •v-?ry ^rurh! Pl^jaso Hurry Up!! 
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rpy. The r.aUiM.als checked in l[21 are very vital to the counie. 

If additional i:i?ornation wore availablr^ sti;::ent.s could receive 
a broader knowledge of this field. There are students sc inter- 
ested, they actually -i-'-sire an additional year for advanced 
p3yc::olo:;y, 

025 Stu'Aent de.T.arid is the reason why vo added csy chclo-y to the 

carrlculur.. Iicyever, I have been teachinj Sociolojy in this f:chDDl. 

G2(' I believe that psychology i£> a valuable and popular coursr 

fcr senior hijh level students. I hav four:d that :r.u?h .f the 
Ir.chnique an^^ jar:;on are not motivating theT. - rather t:;oy er.joy 
v;ell desijnod lectures on Freud, /Jaslon, -Junj, etc. 

C27 Wa:-:u?.la hijh is a s.-nall school (75C stud-nts in jrade). 

The course is popular amenj seniors and Juniors planning 
attend colleje, hut not an:onj average or belov/ avcraje stu: -nts. 
Only a sn-all percentage of cur jrocuates j-.; on tc jr. college jr 
:;olle::e. 



The psycholejy cciu'se (about one ^-v:ee>s) v/as ^au^ht in ICth 
jrare P.A.D. zo-xcso - I v;culd like tc see it offered for a' Ir^as* 
one svr^rstcr each y^^ar. 

032 Psychrlojy needs ic le placed unJer ^he -^loienco depar'.r.er/ - 

j;2 M ii science ra^hor than social studic,:. 

o4 The -aji.r difficulty vith high school psychology Is, ry .pinion, 

*he s'.ortaje ^/f cc.petent ^oachers. \le need a special ccrtifica'.-j 
area fjr this subject. 

"^21 I voul^ lihc *o have a course added in psychclojy, : ut v**hou: 

ai/i'-Lma"! s^af^'Inj It v/ouZ-: no^ p-.ss^hle. 

C/'1 3*uien'.s hav? ask^' a^cu: thio ::uhjv3^, but :k : nvo never b^on 

able ^ffcr 1^. 

van a tro-cnious aid in d.vcl^plnj ur you^b. H 
^.^a:! i.-- -r:c of ^,b- no.:^ in'^"! uentirO suhjecio taaj?.\ At ^bv prc:^-.t 
^b.c nj- -n I., c^f.r-l in -:b<^ '^ic:' :. 

rjl I V'.SL'\ Ilk'. h: v-: a curr^n^ ' _x'':ock -^n haslc p^y:::bcl jy 

a^.^ I spjcifl-ally at ib- pr;:.l'.:.- y anj p--vp"!e. 



A-r"0':al irjatcrials vo^ : uc^f.il, b— cv-r 'b^y arc 
.c.:^jary. The materials "^hai I^vo -anu^av^^ure-- bir^nj 'b, Tas- 
c!/: c'' tbi.; sen ::1 y,ar inclu'\; a flrj-jr r-a^c, appara'u:' 
cjass::al j nU^i.ninj, tbr.: l^ar^l: j pr ^' lv..;S, j/vcn ban; u':;, 
'v^:.t;-*brv .v^nbea; >arispare:.cie::, a-n^ a'll'I-c^.al ::.ab rinlj n 
■nr rinient^ i-..;'..jtraM nj. 
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11 - grovth In Chris^. (11' 5 Psycholojy) supp. - T. L. Ylnjl-^'s ^ck^ 
Or, 12 - 3-:^r:es of Text - Sr. Holijlcn - Psychclogy - 3ociolozy. 

SoYcn others teachfn^ the same :rabJoc^3 are as veil aualir:oc^., if -c^ 

0?.i V/e are olannin- to offer se:neJ^ter coiirses ir. "Minority aroupa*' 

Psy,, Sue,, and ?.co. (posrrlblo) n?>:t year* 

0:5 Vouli b? interested In studyin;: z^.e r.auorials. At orosont, hoyoyer, 

the ooolal Gludies departn^en^. Irs interested in ad;! In- ot;n.-r courses to 
tho oui*rlculvi-r: before ad'3inj psychology* 

Od( Apprecia^e your interest an I ]oo'-^ f'orv/ard *o hoaringfrom you ajain, 

03? Psych, and sociology :s an eiective* A I2th grader n:ay chc^ose- 

v/lth ccniparatiY-3 jovernmont, T a.'r: encloslnj a copy of our ocjec^lvcr 
for the courst^, 

0?9 u*.o "Psycholo£;y ''or Livlnj'* ir the- ^'^.rs': v-^e.r.ester • In -^ho 2v'^ 

r^onestsr vc use "Nlan'th^ Ma^^irulator" vlth ^>:c^:^l:^nt rof^ults. 

C?1 The courro seerrs to attract jood otudents, I fzn'l It ne-.^', 

intcrosUnj, ani er.j -yable claso "^^^ teach, 

')"^2 I voiil] Vc very Interested in the project - as I see a jroat n -o") 

f^r "-his. 

Cur co-jTSc is tilled Hainan Helallocs to avoid the r.ene.-^er re^lrio- 
tions and **o na\^ Lt a full year of -re'1i% '.e arc ir ^ho proce?- 
'.»rderinj reooi^r^o aa^er'als and sinj]* copies of various ^exts, 

0?^. Certification .'tandards are nte-Jo'l ''or *^hG cZassroor. ^eachcrs of 

p3y?h^lo-\ A2:;o ?*.";veled *ox^s and materuils for college prep*, voc, 
H'^., etc, 

1^1 I r::r-V. 'ho 5ch:>ol jy^to::. *s *vrribly 3hx)r^. in nat.,rials f-)-* us: 

in psycholory, I v;o'j:d w^^-lcorav all new nateriali', b'ecause I find 
concr^^'c e car.pl cc jr aMy '"/.il tip] v^c learn In j, 

V^' I sinc-ro'^y hope 'hat hJ-h school ps'j -'^^ol oi;y c'^assos ^ni • enef^i' 

fro-n yT;j' s'-uiy, a-^d I vLlI be Oelijh'*'ol to a^s^s^ you >r^ri any 
'ri'^or-.a^'on I can, 

I''? I teach ?sy(i"'iolo2'J on an appliad ^a.-^l? ?uch as "The 

Adv^>rtisinj^*. *r'/--c shov h^w p':y, -c used v: ^^v. o^^r';'^-G' H**^:' 
11''-, I finl \'':k'\ ""/n- "Dal . ^^rnejl.-" C.nrse ::a^ '--Ipcl me tc '-o 
•vj-er qual^f:-^ \ach p::y^hclo,:y, 

;:av. y.u 1 ok^d i-^o "'h^ Carn-.jj', m^tho^? 

1?'' VJ" '^ay -j'ar' a -^jir^ 'or r-'-'-^rs. I wr;ll liV - u, c Sachi'j- 

-.rper'.ncr^^. Each J*uden* v^->j1» have an anl'^rC -o Uco all the ;uy 
'hrc ijh . CO ^!'je. 
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llai to 3-e thinj'i U\w this. W- arc ba^'V --^ ^^'^'^ "ii'-rluli 

replaood PAD, It p:)Sd:lle j^! :i 3-r-t3l'.r ^ciu-c 

i:. 'h- OuTr^oiO-u:^ if ''ir <3 tab: Illy tc:ivLx.rJ :ir:: prl:.c'i:l< 
pvrrlt. 

re.iU3i:L), th^is maklr":^ I"' possible f-r -any :!rror^i:t niicrlals be 
a.3ei as'helpfal alls in -ak'n^ "hl-^ coarse a .lO^^c .'£3ira'-lc ^:o:;t:vo. 

Koro students v;ovd<.; lo orirollcd t: pjy, ..a., ofr^r.: *^r: ^han o". 
p.r'-'::' - p-.r iay. Teacher Is o/ily available ':v^ach o-.-: perio'\ 

l^v^-V'^-S periocs per "^ay, per --.mccrer -./ore availablr, •)7'7n^rri«'] 
cvr yl per lay^ i:er s^-esl.er, IM:^ Is 1uu ^v^;rcrov;:^in-, pl-^o 
a'^:>: ^ ional reapa^'ror.en t a one year course in Cor.tertiporary ?tuli'-^« ^'or 

?sy7holo3y 'r> part of FAD, 'ut 2 very popular par"-, "h.: -Ivv^n: 
•"?r a .:-?para"^o 3oar3-- vory ^.onir-or,. 

T?:^ p2ych:.">jy t-o-bore a^ ovir \-^^hool {2) vri;"L3 re 7< ry y^'-v:r'rr^ 
i\ •:':^':"'V*' 'J PV'^^^^'! '^Jj '-at-jrlal^. for secondary ^ -bocl^:. vilZ rr-n'^ 

r-^naratc rovor tb^ Ujl-inhij:^ oT a ralbonalo r 'ov^nt an ^ 
v-^-thoir ar^- ^ ve'^cpr-j. W^- voul^ like *o bear ^ror you, 

Tb^- nev— >p::on: av '^a^:rlal? ii: p:^y:;bolojy woiO/i be""; 
^r-^'-ien '-^u^ly, Plca-e I-t "knov; abou'' any rev rra'^ernalo 'h^' 
r c-^o available, 

Tbcrc 'i) a ' Td^^ vre vip-^o-'^a'o 'na'orial^^ :n ^b^. h^jb 3-bo-l 
l-iV'l, Thi- 03pe-ially tri^^ c^^ A,V, typo -a'or^al- a- a -or^ 

^"^ea:ic Ve^'P in :ntnd "rba' Da'.k Cn, vill jo or the luinnicoter yitbin 
tbrc^ years, \t1 -^o^rr^es be Tor r:no vo^ks, Ma'oria's r^br^'jU be 

Ihc'un:^ :'r top^c typ-^, 

I r/j"- k':?w wby p3ycbolo:;y bac risen so nbarply at th's ^Ir.r, 
but I ara atlon:pl^r:j to' "^inO out, 

Th.:.- ba?; only bc-cn ^aaj5:t one year ro sore .rae.i-^iono -^r-: bar^i 
ar.r.v.vr -lori:'itely or I do'r.ot knov; tho an^vors at tbls tliro, 

7ni3 ^fa.i a popular course b ;t vas -b- :ppo<i soveral yearjj a(^c ' eoaase 
I had no Mr.'^ fo/ ^cach'nr;. State cer ' tricsiion for teacblnj ^! in rii^b 
^^ohoDl was rr;t ^Jvon to anyone; ue ha:l to curtail our elooMvcs '^ue t-^- 
subool ovorcrowdinj; an^l no or:>j elr>e was qual',fiM in any way to ^eaeb ^ 
('.'/c have usually only /,5-"55 Gonk)rs,) 

Vk teach it on a lir.lted basis nn rclljion classes, We- yould be 
In tores-ted in 'nore .-na^orial. 
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'T'h- usuaT toxtnook -ater^^^l is nu-h ^oo Vcofrici for sVder...': no. 
rlsn^ln- Cor c-olle^o education. The urualiy avVlnblo cxassrooir 
o;;c;ir:.cn.to M..o. rotontlo.) are xuoh to)ciurcy lo adr.un.'-.er a.'l hn- 
concep*: ir>vol -e.'. Is oasUy ovorlookr-'l. 

MnKcaohie 3 3 really the bor.t book but 1. so f Pf^^j^;:^./;;;!;^^ 
dirfic^Jt ^:or many oC the s^udento. Wo also Tool the, pi o^ra. ... c ^ 
Inrtruction book l-h1ch accorr.pani.s F.njle 5s joor- as a learning a.a. 

Academic .o-ursos are boi.ng offered f:rst thi.". year, pla.-. to 
teach p.'^ycholosy as .-loon as po.s."^xble. 

Would appreciate any :r.for.aatior. you rr.i<;ht have as_^.o a co-or.o 
-lU-^i-iiuT - the course -^as designed for 1 scncster but ^ .-.ave 
stretch" it out for 1 year - I have a definite lack of material ar.d 
would appreciate any ^nfor.^iatior, you could jive .to. 

Text -jsed :s v^Yr^nln^v and Life, vhich a colle-. text. The 
-t ^s used is because of the hi-h percentage o. colleL'e _ 
;;ior.ted students. The prograrr. U nev/ and see:r.3 to cc v/el . roce-vec. 
rc.?. appoara "-.hat it will ijrov. 

.\3 y-'^l I a- not far.iliar -..'ith the text.<3 a;-.d -.'hat tyoc cf -terialr. 
wil]" be needed Text to cc used y'll be ?f:voho-lo~Y:Princioles and 
Appllcat-ons. 

I a.-d my studer.to are very ia^ -ested ic Psycholo-y. K you have 
any jr.for-ation that I ca-t use, plea.3e sor.d it ".e. 

".,v.^ii,-.,v,->. '■-nires ^-.clude classes tau;:ht by '-..'o tearhc-rj", Ch-;i-l 
ievclopnon^'^and fariily Ufa c3as--= are ta-jrh? by ^frx r:o:::o -c. :..par .-.e.-. 



~ c — o^l;r:-nt ha:; re-.a;nod cor.;jtar.t ^ue to !,ho ".ac -.ni.- if a 
-. ■A^c' ^'ourse our s-hcol and ev-r thoujh -..-e r.avc -rary, •r.-vr.y ":or- 
yantvnj ''^ r/jke the cour.-je ve do llry :he na-i.ner. 

Student cnrcll-.er.t has leclJr.c-- tDC.au.-::: of ?che^ia- di :'f"~\r.:ltie.% 
T do 'ea-'- 1^ Ir r. tcchr-'cfl way, bu^ try -al-c- : app.y .o 
pup:ln' liver:, now a-Jin th-. fuiare. I hav: -any -e-.iors and "orr.o- 
.47.,a-..'; t,.--,! ?s-holojy va.-- th-„- :.-sl v:-iiua:ie ours; --ry -n.-. 



3ch-oi. 



1./^. In Ho-'. r:-c:-.o-.'ic.-, the; ;:^ubj-it5 nre '•-•.:po:;od briefly ' ; -hf - 

Ivhavir- a.~ a part o'" "heir -urr 1 ?ulu-:. 

•.; h.lp -^o adju:^' ^0 'o'-al 'n^ e-ratto-,. We hav approx;^:^- ^"^ 

t? ^-;.kc'ar.- 'o,c-h.r for 'h. fir.' J)--'-^: : 



'•c tht- ria--- I- ^-'prcv^ : 

-•'■.vh 1U'' ' '.ia' e" 



■jr ■.- L-rrta.i't'^ " y ' 



A-:..ojh -:-',"all .•;r..n-n.-n^ ha. r^.i - e- va ^ ^ ^ .. _^: 
pr-^ti-ular y.a- :.. r •:-ur.;,; no-^> :. -i-re-^rv .i-.. ... 



i:: : am l:. hope- ^r? buililnj iip tre psych^i' ^' c\irriJii!.un:, -^l v;ou:J 

'rii^cr-ri ''or a»v :na'-*rl:i3 lhai vculc Udl]: do s-. 

i;C Cr;.j:.:all> a pari 01 Adva::j^: 2 -la: ^^u-* :;, ^"I.-J- ?a:. 

1^0 Tcxtlo^k (r^clo) :c horriU-! I": :3 ^00 .:l-plc, jvcn .r--, 

-.--on^ cr. 

Ji;, 15 a;i-^ 2? - A]thou-h -i-tua" nur::.^-r Df* g-^'v^t'g laVir^ ---rs- 



V: IC ' T :? ony ^^:-r -ay T :-:"^p, :loa.^- T a^ 

1^ ^'^^^ ?oi:rn^ Ta::^' y^ar ?au3oJ ^^cll:. . ":^r:.a::y v 



: sahcol yoar - 1?71-1?72. ar<r alv^aiy »nak':ij plaa3 ^ki^ 
ar? approafa"^- any In'^jrin' -o- Dr sujj -nrlono -cnceraaaj 'h- -olirf;^ . 



1^^ Tho r^rlnclpal Ir i^pp-:?-^ ko '^:>iir?j cc-aa:::; ^ - c "avars 1' ^cvij "'aMj:/' 

"Voujh cciir-^r^ "I 'k- 3o^::loj:, aa^ ?a ily Personal 

?roMcr:j {?-12). 

^v^ry y:^ar r-jf ctrallo- c^U'^z^nin ia-^uir- arou' inclu^^lnj 

^'/j '^ur r I calir • The ca:uT.e van very prpul^r vhor. Uai^jlr., Gcvera"' 
o"* ^i;r :;radvaViv ar*: naJori::j :n Pt;ycholo:;y. 

^f;;- jla' 3Q::eoao 1^ finally -^akfn^ an :.ntoros^ in hl-h s-hoo: 

psyaholojy. Wo vxvaally arc thro-^^a in •-•it;-. Social l^^xiics an I ,jct 
illeral'urf; or htxro vorkshopr. periafnLa^' to riistory vlth no nieniaoa 
of poycho]oj:% 

172 I believe that ■'hcr'^ 'a a dorinlto p3a?c Iho hijh -^hool 

o;:rr lc*rai:n for psycliolojy, hovrover, Knore acods 'a bo a jroa'. ''loal 
'-f work v'one rx^forc 5'', caa t-i roaZ -rfoctivc :n tha a)jh :;chool 
nrojran. * - 

P^ruonally, cvea friouj:; I*vc bai "-q ioaa!: for ?:-voral yearn, I 
fori very Irauoauatc^ 
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17J As v;e io not screen out sloi/ learnorc or avcra;;-? learners, the 

iita-'x adopted texts arc much too di.'^ricul': and are not iesi^'ned for 
an ei::hteon weokc course. We recently p-jirchasod the BaS-Forinjor 
Clasnroon: Zxporlnont Kit - it is helpful. 

V.ou about 3cr.o reodback on yor*r stj.ly - vill appreciate hearing 
fron vou. 

177 I hope sorneth-'nj come?? of tniis siir^^ey. 

17S Die extremely small .^ize of our student body (less than ^'^C in 

jradc3 7-12) all but prolnibits the. addition of psychology t-y our 
currlculvjn. 

1C( do not have ^he course. I really doubt if a per^^on with the 

broad field of Social Studies can do a satisfactory job in FsycholG:;y. 

137 I teach all the Senior ::'Overn^.ent classes and can not aid another 

ccuroo to my tcachin:; load. The other two Social Studieo teachers a?: so 
:iave a full%chedule"already with A:::orican and /Jorld victory. 

1?C This i.^ the firs' year -p-^yoholozv has been taujht at ?al:r.ct^o, 

^.hereforo it is r'-'fficult *-q ans-cer isono of -"/ne prcviou.-; '^-Jestiono 
adpnu?.t-ely. 

192 Th--^ use of filn,s nva:'lable thmu^h the State Board of .'loolth have 
?r-"o:l "uch "c the e'^fectv/cnc-is of our coi;r::33. A fi"e o"" r.ajor.in^. 
clippinjs on nubject-^ studied in the -oume which nave been hrou:;ht Iv. 
'y o^-uio^.-." pvo\n^o:i cx-ren- Inforns^^'on. 

193 Pjyr'.hclojy is tauc-"-- '^If ^^vveral toacherc hero (Miani B^^acb Senior 
::'-h Schocl)^ '-h uGc '-iff^crent -atcr :.a''.s and teach ';n lifferen- 1-v^l:^. 

^?{ !f303 yo.^, tf student intorec:t dr-^nanis it and a ;iual?fi^d p-.rzor: 

t-nach::s th? cour*^^. Psy-holojy has be-n taught here but nci ir ^-iO 
laot 'ivree years. 

195 Thic year*:; drep ./as r-r: "-o op^^irj up of adii*'onal ^'lvQ:\':.t^ 

placement anl o^h r elective social rtu-'e^. 

19^ T'.ic :s a n•-'^ r-- ..^1 Juot opvnlr:j this fall. Pay^^holojy :c a 

;er:eot-r enuioe of'^ored on]^' in one v t;;e ?.ij?. cc^...cl:- tn ;he /oun*y 
(3rowar*). It ;/a^ :f'"er:- jcveral y:^?.rs aj-.^ ir .':en:e hut v;a.s phased ^^r 
alrr.^ vi'h. j;;,i;.cs'vr c' uri:vS such --,0 ^coro:/ii?s. I b^-l:'eve 'his -/as v/" tb 
'd.c aAnption o'^ Alt:-:-: -an Injf,' ! --.s. 

The alc^-iaoy cf 'be teacher is e?:'.re::cly Inpor'ant Ln svch a :rrjd'0^ 
and ^'oo ^^^u*' each_rs urc pr-^.rly irialt'^icd fro.^ vhal I ja'hjr. V.;, 
perocr.a] jllr.jr arc tba' 'I ^/culd i^ V ^i*"^' :?heic^ ''j -each if 
''auj;/ an - I hav , bad i'ini^c' cneer' -nv. vitb ^n::h a cb. ljj. 

29" ?:^yeb logy |ko rta .J.e' :dcn' -j^^^^un^ : eea ifre jf ..iij:- n,^.• -ours.; 

i: jb^nan* • i e::. £a^h of J^^'r fjui* full tint ^acult; :..e:::h^rs ^eacb^s :n - 
sev.es t:.r cf x-'v---"!' 'Jv — 5o:r,.?j'er ^- i^o::iole\;y. 
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?C2 - Very p^^palar In .Ic-ian'^ hat not offer ^ a. 

'Je not have a ,';c::;ler v/lio v/antj lo tvcjh Ir^-y'^^ — jyj \:ur7'„r 

In jrr.cr-il our Gccia?. r>tud!e3 slufl? p^^cfer:; to ofror IroaJ r'olrl:^ v!:!-^/, 
^^cludc 3o2;o2f\jy, ?3ychG;'cjy, Anerlcan Isnu'^c, i^urrcn"- cr^^^^z^ for^^jn 
relations, --'.c. 3o !.ha'' iho ^ludonl loaves hljl; :^choo] U a broad'.^r 
-o-'^pe re ha'^-rjr'^i'-^. I ra- 'ior <*:a<i ^le:;-"^^ un iors"!.r»n^] j^ij Vu* *r a ^aort^ 
narrov: area. 

2^,^ 3lU'le>i!.r :;an -vA ^Ic c'- o ro3 atl ^'nrhip '/-r ':\'^ P^voo-Tojy ^-^a^' !^ 

•■l^clr 13vt.i, ^c:'r5ccn;r::-^.]y tlie ?r,ur3e can a v.ry ^ '.an"; aj'^ul ^'^rc "^o 
^;ie-. 

2"^ a f^^;-^ -cur:re Pr?y-hojojy --aacl/ 3-lrtor Mar*- 3ar:el 

3i-^er ua:: 'ransf^rj-erj a- 1 -oai^i^e (V-^ vAcc-' vear. 
rac an .-"l^-^^c, a full y*^ar -o':r:^o jr:?'3e l^vel. Th« ^e^^ 

-a. "njl..'r Pjyaholo'-. 

2C7 CZan^'cr- co;irne are a-'^onj Ih-j r;r3'- cc Ve ?lo5;o'l ''jr 



?r? T'le ^^ou'h^^rn A3r;o-iall:n of Gcoonc'-^ry "3;:oolc an:^ Coll^^jo^^ 

f r'^'.nc • upon Psycho] ojy ae a h',j^i ;*^chool 'jcui^so, II \;ao one- off'^rc"! 
a jorara' . 'n^^ii'se but ^3 nov 'n^jlu-le;; Ln ^he Goclol-'^jy :jo^j^"sc» 

210 A' cn'.- "-'nc ^nrro vero 10 clas3e3. fthcr c^cct^ves 'isv. b^.^n ai'r-, 

^'.^^ause of pop-Jlar ."ieriianl another ?our3c :;: ?;':y'^''-l^'';y 
al^ec: Gee;-n,; semen^cr (Pnycholo^; I i3 only ono Go:^:eG^or)• Th.or%j 
Ic cnc -la:n3 o'^ Psy^holojy II. 
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APPENDIX SECTION C 



THIS SECTION PRESENTS CORRESPONDENCE WITH IHE FLORIDA DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION RELATIVE TO STUDENT ENROLLMENT IN PRE-COLLEGE PSYCHOLOGY. 




p. K. YONGE LABORATORY SCHOOL 

COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, GAINESVILLE 32601 

September 30, 1970 



Patricia F. Spears, Social Studies Consultant 
Division of Secondary Education 
Department of Education 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 




Dear Pat: 

1 am writing to request certain information that I cannot find else- 
where. 

Do your records have listed any of the following? 

a. the number of students taking Psychology and/or Sociology 
courses for at least a semester last year. 

b. the number and names of the secondary schools that taught 
these courses. 

c. the number of teachers that taught these courses. 

d. the above data in reference to nation-wide totals. 



e. the Department of Education reports or information relating 
to either of these two subject areas. 

f . the names of any resource materials that are available from 
your office or Department concerning these two areas. 

I am working towards developing some materials for use in these two 
areas, but I would like to have some idea as to the general audience 
I would be aiming towards. 

I deeply appreciate any and all assistance you can lend in this request. 
Thank you for your help. 

Very respectfully yours. 



Robert J. Stahl 
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State of Florida 



Department of Education 



FLOYD T. CHRISTIAN 
COMMISSIONER 



TAILAHASSEE 32304 



DIVISION OF ELEMENTARY ANO 
SECONDARY EDUCATJON 
SHELLEY S. BOONE 
DIRECTOR 



October U, 1970 



Mr. Robert J. Stahl 
P.K. Yonge Laboratory SchooD. 
University of Florida 
Gaines, ville, Florida 

Dear Mr. Stahl: 

Although I am unable to provide you with answers to all 
your questions, perhaps, the following will be helpful. 

a. psychology - 12,519 students 
sociology - 9^135 
total number enrolled - 21.654 

c. psychology - 62.2 
sociology - 

this is expressed as equivalent teachers- 

These figures represent the 1968-69 school year. Information 
is unavailable for questions (b), (d), and (e) . 

In reference to question (f), I r»m sending under separate 
cover, a paper soon to be published by this department. 

I regret tiat I could not be of more assistance to you. 
The Department of Education has only recently begun to 
collect extensive data on the schools, other than the 
traditional information. 




Patricia F. Spears 
Social Studies Consultant 
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APPENDIX SECTION f 



THIS SECTION PRESENTS A LETTER MAILED TO 250 SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN THE 
STATE OF FLORIDA DURING THE LATE SPRING, 1968. 

IT INCLUDES THOSE LETTERS NOT LOST IN THE FOUR YEARS SINCE THE SURVEY. 



DELAND ri'iGH SCHOOL 



DELAND. FLORIDA 



Social studies Department 
DeLand High School 
DeLand, Florida 32720 



Dear Sir 

I am presently attempting to gather various ideas currently in use 
under the Senior Social Studies course offerings in schools 
throughout the state. 

My purpose is not necessarily coordinating course curriculum but to 
collect ideas used by various schools. Once accumulated^ an 
exchange of ideas may prove fruitful for all concerned. 

It is hoped that you will at least acknowledge this inquiry* But 
more than that, I v;ould welcome your participation and interest in 
this endeavor. 

At this time, I am offering a semester each of Psychology and 
sociology. Any comments you may want to make in regard to these 
subjects would be examined and appreciated. Likewise, activities 
which I include are also available for your use and suggestions. 

In closing, let me once again invite your participation in this 
program that may prove personally rewarding as well as beneficial 
to our students. Possibly in the future, meetings can be 
arranged for further exchange of ideas and programs. 

Sincerely 





T 




HIGH SCHOOL 



690 1 NORTHWEST 16th STREET • PLANTATION, FLORIDA 3 3 3 1 3 

587-6780 



JACK W CHAPMAN 
Pfincipdl 

JA.V.rS H lINK 
Assistant Pfinctpal 



ROBERT C fULLER 
Dean of Boys 

DOROTHY S- POllNG 
Dean of G*rh 

WILMA B CARNEY 
Dtfectof of Gutdance 



March 29, 1968 



Mr. Robert C. Stahl 
DeLand Hif^h School 
DeLand, Florida 

Dear Kir. Stahl: 

Thank you for your letter of recent date. 

The followiac^ will explain our present curriculum in hip;h school. 

Vfe are well pleased with the psychology part of our curriculum. 
It has proven to be very popular with our students. We offer 
psychology as a full year course for seniors. We have five sec- 
tions scheduled this year. 

So far, we have not had demand for sociolopiy, but hope to add it 
next year for one semester. The second half of the year will be 
spent on government for seniors. 

We also offer two sections of economics, which I teach. I combine 
sales wirh economics and have found it to be very beneficial. 

Our other offerings in hi?;h school are world geography (10, 11, & 12), 
world history (10, 11, 12) and American History (required) in 11th 
grade. 

Our best wishes for success in your proR^am. We sincerely hope 
this information will be heloful. 



Sincerely, 

Hiram Cox, Chairman 
Social Studies Department 



HC:c 
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CLEWISTON HIGH SCHOOL 



CLEWISTON, FLORIDA 33440 



EDWARD W. 6ANKS 



P. O. BOX 638 



SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL 



PHONC YUKON 2-3381 



Social Studies Department 
Clerfidton Hifh School 
Clewistcn^ Florida 33UliO 

Dear Sir 

Clewiston High School does not offer Psychology or Sociology stt this tijae 
and as far as I know ire are not iilanning to do so in the near future* We are 
restricted in our cirricnluni and we would appreciate any new ideas you hare 
to offer. 

If there is any thinf we can do please let us know* At the present tioe we 
do not really understand what type :>f ideas you would like* We would enjoy 
meetine with you anytlae in the near future* 



Sincerely 




John F* Scartarough 




ocoa czHiak <:^ahoo 




ROBERT C S ROTH 



SAMUEL t HKNORIX r ai 



JOSf.PM W RIVERS 




March 20, 1968 



Mr. Robert J. St«ihl 
Social Studies Department 
Deland High School 
Deland, Florida 32720 

Dear Mr. Stahl: 

In reply to your letter regarding the Senior Social Studies 

program, I am pleased to share with you our ideas. Next year we 

are going to put all social studies courses in a semester basis. 

Two years of social studies are required in Brevard County for 

the three year programs in Senior High schools. American 

History and the study of Communism are required, but we intend to 

offer a great many elect ives in addition. V/e shall encourage 

sophomores to take World History, World Geography, and Current 

Events. Juniors will have a choice of Econonics, Psychology, 

Sociology, Florida History, Contcnporay Affairs, Political Science 

plus World History and World Geography. Communism will be taught 

In Comparative Government and we shall encourage Juniors to take 

this In the Senior year. Seniors will have all the above choices 

available to them. All courses will be phased as Regular or 

Advanced with emphasis on Independent study where It seems desirable. 

Please feel free to write to me again regarding our plans and let 

me have your ideas. 



Sincerely yours. 



ERIC 




C. B. DcVoe ^ Chairman , Social Studies Dept. 



PAUL W. KING 



Blountstmvn High School 



PHONE 0745724 



PRiNClPAL 



614 N. MAIN 



BLOUNTSTOWN. FLORIDA 32424 



April 1, 1968 



Mr* Robert J. Stahl 
DeLand High School 
DeLand, Florida 32720 

Dear Mr. Stahl, 

I do not teach the Senior Social Studies course but I am 
familiar with its course cc.tent. 

It is an intregrated course dealing with soci^LL problems, 
current events, contemporary affairs, and economics. 

This procedure of this course is by lecture, student re- 
search and inquiry, and by discussions. 

I hope this information will be of some value to you. 
It is always interesting and informative to know what other 
schools are doing. I wish you much luck in this undertaking. 



Sincerely, 




ERIC 



NORTH SHORE JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 



Reference: Your Letter 
Dear Mr. Stahl: 

Th«ink you for your interest in the Senior Social Studies Course 
Offerings . 

Palm Be^ch County requires a full yeir of contemporary history which 
includes the Americanism vs. Communism course. 

I would recommend one semester of psychology and one semester of 
contemporary history. Or one semester of contemporary history 
backed up with one semester of psychology or world geogrrphy or 
art. 

Sincerely yours, 



3701 North Congress Avenue 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 33407 



RAYMOND M. GOUGH 
Prineipd 



April 2, 1968 



Deland High fchool 
Deland, Florida 



Attention: Mr. Robert J. Stahl 

Social Studies Department 




R. Mi Gough 
Principal 



RMG/jw 
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St. Johns River junior college 

CtAY* PtlTNAM AND ST. aOBNS COVtmK» COOPKRATINO 

Palatka, Florida 
February 13, 1968 



Mr. Robert J. Stahl 
Deland High School 
Plymouth at Hill 
Deland, Florida 

Dear Mr. Stahl: 

Tour letter concerning the senior social studies 
course in high schools was referred to me by Dr. LaPradd. 

Our local high school offers to the seniors a coiurse 
called "Problems of American Democracy". This course 
deals vdth current social problems facing our society; 
such as, crime, family and home, making a living, finding 
employment, etc. Those with whom I have iLccMSse^ this, 
seem to feel it gives the students an insight into the 
problems which they will face after graduation. It also 
gives them an opportunity to do research and express 
their opinions. 

This broad, general course seems to me, to be more 
desirable than specific courses; such as, sociology, 
economics, psychology, etc., for students at this level. 

I am enclosing a college catalog vrtiich will give you 
the courses offered at St. Johns River Jimior College. I 
hope that these comments and the catalog will help you in 
your effort to up-grade the senior social studies in the 
high schools of the state. 

Sincerely, 



H. P. Robinson, Chairman 
Social Science Division 



ERIC 



H«oiDc.MOssE« STRANAHAN HIGH SCHOOL oonaioi oo«bs 

Prmctpo! Doon of Boys 

ROBERT A. CHILDERS UOO SOUTHWEST FIFTH PLACE HELEN B. OvERMYER 

A>^istant Principal Dean of Girls 



I'IrJtobert J^Stahl 
Social Studies Dept» 
Deland Iligh School 
De land, Florida 32?20 



Dear Sir: 

III reply to your recent letter, Stranahan Ili^rh offers the follov/ing coirrses 
to Seniors : 

Kodem E^^ro-ean Ilistoiy * Students purchase own hooks, includes AvC# 

Aaerican Institutions* Aiia is fjeneral citizenship educa.ticn,incliides 

units ont Econoiay 

Porei^pi Affairs 

Sociolos'' 

AvC 

American Govt, 

Basic Civics* For basic students (redding problems, etc.;'bfv assii-nf^ent) 
* All seniors must take one of these 

Eloctives include: Econoinics 

Goveimnient 

Social Studies Semijar (ST>ecial selectionj^includes 

^Si'..9^-9^Pf^^7 ^^-^^^ philosoplxy 

reaSiUi^s; 

Ctranalian v/ill <;raduatG approximate Ij;- 700 seniors this year* 

C^ n^Grnlnn 3oc±q lo(^jmi F^^^^ the probleri of of ferin;:.jJi^ e. .courses , 

in oplaim^i.nfiaiid&a>^lg^Qk^^ I ^''^^ 

s6*ci>2Lrt in the recent adoption of a new p.'V/ch -lofy to:^; nd I think the text 
bj' Mcifeeohi.e Doyle /i-'y *:^^t'L>irs.o^''OTi' . 

^ 1} : tn- ■ -ir. i o;i y :r -.ci^Io^.;v' : iKl ^^S^<^Ioa^^ shOidiLJ^u^u^iit as a sj£gle^^^ilj^4 
pg2' n\ Q^;^' \\i^HQ in ordor to ccver tho subject *^thout o^'/erlapping* (V/e don't 
offer th(* co'U?se, l\^jvmvery n^; v;ife^ t eaches, it at South Br v/ard KS) 

If ; ou arc not already, I uould si^^;{jeGt th^~t you vcrk through the Florida. 
Coiuicil for th- Social Studies in p^^rsuin^; your pro^nrrx:. 




Hi chard Goodhart,Jr 
♦^oci 1 Stmties Dept.Ghiiin* 



ACCREDITED BY SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



T 



■! |iM nil I w m 



March 28, 1968 



Mr, Robert ^ • Stahl 
Social Sctufit^s Dc>];?flrtTi^t 
Pclatid Hip:-! Scl^ool 
DeXand, Florida 32720 

Dear Mr» 8t«hi: 

In reply to your Idtter regarding tue Senior Social Studies 

p-jrograsi, I am pie&aod to share vlth yuu cur i<Jaas. rlcaxt yeai' 

are going to put all social studtee couraas in ^ si^^ieirtGX baais* 

Tt'o yorre of tsocisl gfcttdi^^e are required in Srrvard County for 

the thxei? year pro.^ratia in Sctiior aigh schools. Ame- ' m 

History and tha istudy ol: Cocytura^w are rcqis.'.red;, but tf© intend to 

offer a great laany eltictivco iw additiuu. Wo $hi?ll encourage 

sjophoraoroa to ta:;e Wrrld History, World u^oj^raphy, and Current 

Events. Jutiio3:3 yill have a choice of Ivconc^dcs* Pcyf/nc]^of;v 

Sociolo^ Flcrida Hf.etory, Conl;en?or^y Aff^iir^, Political Scienca 

pS,ua World History' and World Gec^raphy. Conununtaa vill be taught 

in Coiaparative Government and x^e fihall C:nca.'rog(» Jtmiora to taka 

thla In the Senior year* Seniors vill have all the above choicoa 

a:>/ailable to thera, a^ll couraea will be phas^Ad as Regular or 

Advanced with omphaaia on independent atudy where it aeama deairable* 

I'leaae feel iree to write to me again regarding our plana and let 

n^e have your ideadi 

Sincerely youra» 



ERIC 



C« B« OeVoe 

9 Chainoan » Social Studies Dept. 



ERiC 




BOARD OP PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

RIVERVIEW HIGH SCHOOL 
4850 LORDS AVENUE SARASOTA, FLORIDA 33581 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE OF BROWARD COUNTY 
j^OI Davie Road 



Fort" Lauderdale, Florida 
33314 



May 15, 1968 



Mr. Robert J. Stahl 
Deland High School 
Deland, Florida 

Dear Mr. Stahl: 

Due to an oversight on ray part, I have neglected to answer your 
letter of February. 

I am quite interested in your program o f_ o f f e r in^^Psy cho Ij^^^ and-- 
SocioIogY"^'^^ leveTT since I feel that a conception- 

alunderstanding of these disciplines is most requisite for a young 
person's adequate interpretation of the world around him. j l_ wou ld 
b£j[uite^^ ftuch^a&.jEtie 
text ana resourc e materials ,^and the instr^ucjionaj^a^ 



I hope you will forgive my oversight in responding to your letter, 
and will keep rae informed as to the progress of your program. 



use . 



Very truly yours. 




Nel>l S. Crispo n\ 
Director of Student Activities 



NSC: mis 




LAKELAND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 



726 HOLLINGSWORTH AVENUE 

LAKELAND, FLORIDA 5^3 TO ( 



OFFI'^P OF THE PRINCIPAL 




or*'.lity cevel' ]. :z 



"•^ f-* 



^ re 



ERLC 



i 



'I- f 



<.'>01 HOMAWCK)!) nor LEVARI). lU)LL\\UH)i> IIOl 



JOHN F. A\( <KK 



April 1$, 1968 



f,I <n D 1$ A A HON 
As<>'t l>nr -pdJ 



f DUAHI) a. VII I 
Dcu. of 



I Van *'f t^iiK 



aIILs JOAN F roV hllT 
Dirfttor r<i (rtiidjintt' 



^\!LI I AM L lUKUt 



Viv. Rooer-c J. Stahl 
Delaad nigh School 
Social Studies Department 
Deland, Florida 32720 



Dear 



nr. Stahl: 



We have ceen offering PsycholoF^y. and..^jX)l 
two seraesters each at McArtnur high; however, beginning 
oeptember, 1968, we will offer -cr-em a semester each. 
These are large classes ( about each) wltu tvro 
teachers. We use 3ociology"l'or Migh School, by 
oanbrousky, Oxford Company, and L. Englis' Psychology^ 
texts . 



The large classes prohibit a , great. m any activitie s , 
but each year we take about tweaty Psychology and 
Sociology students to an annjeil Mental health forura 
at The State hental hospital which is nearby. I7e 
have acquired quite a few transparancies in Jociology, 
especially in -che areas of urbanization, Demography^ 
and Cultures. Of course, we use films and other 
audio-visual materials v;hen availaole. I v;ould recom- 
mend "Gatewa^ys to txie Kind" and "Threat( of Lixe" for 
Psychology. These are free films Iron Southern Jell 
Telephone. Jance Ljttl e Ciiildren , from Florida State 
Board of health, is also good. 7he subject is narcotics. 

I hope this information will give you some idea of 
our pror^raip.. We wouIg oe pleasea to receive any 
materials or ideas from you. We are revising our 
curriculum aad v:ouid welcor.e suggestions or materials 
in Contemporary history and Latin America. 

\^ery truly yours, 

Vida D. iiorfacKe// 
Chairman, Social Studies Department 



PENSACQLA HIGH SCHOOL 



"A" AND Maxwel*. Streets 



PENSACQLA, FLORIDA 3250t 



JOHN e. CHRISTIAN, PRINCIPAL 
JOHN H. OELERICH, ASST PRIN. 
R. E. MABRY, ASST. PRIN. 



April 1, 1968 



Social) Studies Department 
Deland High School 
Mr# Robert J. Stahl 

Dear Sir: 

I am only too glad to acknowledge yoior inquiry. However, I do not 
exactly understand what you wish me to do. I am sending you Pensacola 
High School's Social Studies' Curriculum. This may help some. 
We are now offering: 

Problems in American Democracy - year course 

Ccmparative Government ( a course that explains the government 

of the United States and that of Communism-semester course) 

required 
EconcGiics 

Ps ychology I semesfee£, ^£5a 

Psy_cholo^_i r„a(^gstejrj^^^ 

Florida History 

Sociology - semester course 

V/orld Histoiy- €Kre§^S^ top- reqxiired-year course 

Ameilcan or United States History- three levels- basic, average-top- 
required- year couMe. 

We vrould vrelcome any new or helgful^ideas which you or anyone may have. 



Sincerely yours , 




Chaiiman Social Studies Department 
Pensacola High School 
Pensacola, Florida 32501 




511 I'orth e±h Street 
?ort Fierce, ?lor3da 
'^rril T2, 196S 



Deland Hjrh School 
rijnnonth :.t Hill 
HelancI, Florida 
(ATTi:: I'r. ilobort J. ^tahl) 

Dear 3ir* 

Heccirt of yorir letter pertaiiiinc to social studies course offerings 
ir the serxior high school is herebjr adcnowled^ed. liiv you be inferred 
that o-gr current course off erinj^s are as follows: world history. United 
States history, comparative govenuaent, geography and sociology* 

^,§SSJi§^--^e,^n.^^ « psychology and 

Afro-^\merican historjr - during the I96S-69 school year, if feasible. 

J'einbers of the department have discussed and are in the process of 
ir-itiating plans to conduct a Team Teaching Prograr) during the I968--69 
school year. The undersigned has been anfomcd that the the Social Studies 
Department at j^our school is ctu-rently conducting a Team Teaching Frograjn. 

In viei; of the above statement, if it 3 s correct, request is hereby 
subnjtted that the Social Steadies department at Lincoln Park Acadeny be 
granted permission to se^d ti;o representatives to observe the Organization 
and functions of your program during the month of lay, I968. 



^hanlc you very kindly for any iiiformation afforded and all consjdera-- 
tions given concerning the request. 



Respectfully yours. 




DAVID 0. FRIi:CE, 



Head Of Department 



ERIC 



DALE H BOGGY 

PRIN-CJPAL 



NORTH MIAMI SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
800 PIONEER BOULEVARD (N. E. 137TH ST.) 
NORTH MIAMI. FLORIDA 33161 



DR. JOE HALL 

SUPT OAO£ COUNTY SCHOOLS 



-Jel...'/, riori-..!: 



-0 -J.-, offer a coi;i'ce cl'ecf ' r--^-: . . , ^ 



cor" 




c 



HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

TAMPA. FLORIDA 



TURKEY CREEK JR.-SR. HIGH SCHOOL 



ROUTE 5. BOX 463 
PLANT CITY, FLORIDA 33566 



ROYCE J. BURT. JR. 



TELEPHONE 
PLANT CITY-^MI 



PRINCIPAL 



Mr* Robert J,. Stahl 



April 5,1968 



Social Studies Departmant 
Del^and High School 
Deland, Florida 32720 

Dear Mr, Stahl: 

Let me first thank you for your letter of the second; I hope 
to be of some help in your efforts* 

Turkey" Creek has only a student population of apr?roximately 1^000 
in grades 7-12 ^ At the senior level, we now offer only Problems in 
'\merican Democracy {PAD)^ We require all seniors to take PAD for a 
full year and include the state required Americanism vs. Communism unit 
in the last nine weeks of the school year. 

It would be my plan to offer a number of electives in the social 
studies if we were able to have additional units in our department. 
"As it stands now^ we only have enough staff for the required courses. 
In my PAD classes I attempt to bring in much supplementa ry mate rjaX^ln 
sociologg ^ s o ci al psycho 1 og y , psychology, geography, anthrop ology, contemp* 
history ,and economics* This is perhaps attempting too much in too little 
time, but the students don't seem too bored I 

If I can be of any further assistance please do not hesitate to 
contact me. 



ERIC 




Donald B.Valker 



C tjf}reSA rX ciLe ^r.\S r. .14i(jfi It oof 
C tfi>re\\ ^uLe ^ ru e 
."/ori Vltferj. S/lorulu 33901 



DAL.C E. HORTIN EDWARD TAYLOR 

f>r.iNCiPAi. / OL.GA H. L.OPEZ 

March 29, 1968 asst. p«.nc.pai.s 



Mr. Robert J. 3tahl 
DeLand High School 
JeLand, Florida 

Dear Mr. ?tahl: 

I am assuraing your reference to Senior Social Studies course 
offerings is to the 12th grade level. 

I have found the textbooks available for Problems of A-aerican 
Jemocracy to be lacking both in comment and challenge for the 
better student. This year I have offered mits not previously 
included in the course and found some of them quite worth .vhile. 
Included v/ere cram-courses^ ^^.^Y9ft i^AQp y r^^A ,J^^ Lafik. 
oi ma t e r i a Is precTugedT^^^ ogy^ but both af oremenTToned mTts' 
ledinto" that area to some"extent . 

It would appear to me in attempting evaluation of results of these 
units that my students have a better understanding of their relation- 
ship to society and of the differences in attitudes and viewpoints 
prevalent in our society. I imagine that they feel a little more 
relaxed and comfortable in their present role and are able to be 
more objective in their thinking. They did more thinking, especially 
with philosophy, than with any other unit I have taught. 

In this school we have administrative opposition to half-unit courses 
but leeway to teach viiat we please under a course title. On the 
basis of this year's experience we will vary offerings in five 
P. A. D. seci^ions next year as follows: 

Two sections, college preparatory, will be backed-u] a^;ainst 
English IM sections and some team effort will be made to offer 
more in bhe way of the humanities in connection with literature 
and philosphy. Psychology, philosophy, and sociology will be 
emphasized in these sections . 

"Two sections, college preparatory, will emphasize government 
and economics . 

One section, for credit, will be traditional. 

All sections will use current problems as basis for study of 
historical background. 

I ^^rould be happy to receive a resume of the ideas you collect. 




SATELLITE HIGH SCHOOL 



Scorpion Lane 
SATELLITE BEACH, FLORIDA 32935 
Phono 262-951! 



P M PENTECOST. PrinCipol 

THOMAS E SANDERS. Ass.Stont PnnCipol 

CURTIS R KYVIK, Business Monogcr 



OAN THWEATT. Dcon 
KATHLEEN BRADY. Counselor 
A ROBERTS, Counselor 
BETTY BARISH, Counselor 



yr. PvObert J, Stahl, CbaJrman 
Social Studies Deoarlr-ent 
Deland HA^^h School 
Deland, Flor'da 32720 

Bear r. 3tahL 

Altnou^Th I am not quj/oe sure what you y,imt, and for why, i*ve enclosed 
In trls letter the course>ocin^^* offered here at Satellite during this 
1967-0':i school year^ along with 3cme practices and ideas of where v-e 
plan to go in this coming year. 

Last Anrll v/e began to think in terms of a contimdous prof^rzrc. of 
rea^^^ch and evaluation in social studies, that ^^ould invo3.ve an 
exa^raration of our existing program, a revision and/or extension 
whore need was indicated, follovjed oy close evaJuation throi^^hout 
the year, \-!e began by discussing our own capabilities in terrs of 
what we were orepared to teach with the existing personnel. These 
departrrent inee tings were fcilov:ed by a serirs of conferences with 
students to deterr-^ine their attitude toward existing courses, and 
su^^f^estions for adJitional offerings. The Ad:ninJ strati on worked 
closely with us, and gave a ;reat aeal of assistarjcc in prccurirg 
Research and Evaluation ^laterial for our use. 

As a result of these conferences vnth students- Adr.n nisti-ator, other 
schools and a^nonj ourselves, we presented this following orograin and 
approaches: 

/»• 10th Year World Cultures: 



All teachers involved in this course have the sarne planning 
oeriod, x^;hich allov;es then to collaborate on raterial etc. 
They are working in teams of tv;o; one dcalin;: in Eurcpian 
and Latin Anierican areas, while the other presents Asian 
and African studies* The classes arr^ rotated at the end of 
th^ first semester, which presented an additior.al up lift in 
attitude for both the student ana the teacher. VJith this 
systeiT], wc feel that those involved can spend more time 
'♦specialicang" in their area, *hus aligning a better ^'--ograTn 
in terms of^raterials and .-^.ethods for the conning y^ar. 



nr:: il * * v s rest ■%■::'! ' "j>.r "i. .' t .il^.^vs ^a-. +0 



or-'jil 'i'^cs, nr o- r:^, r" ^*''- 



/l^tr^"^^<~'J :> :y .: 



t"" ' r 



^{e; : ion?. 



1 5^ '^^ 



rn« 



■ ^ or:!y 



It,,, . 



^ cau.-;' of t r t-r vesical f'^ol 5 ties arj<\ oroc'^er- 



a:; 



ERiC 



t 



..Vll, : hcor this hr]-s you out in yobr orojcct. ;r ! can b'- of 
any I'ol-cr assisUrce, free tn >,rite. 

L'- A. r;eroniiT,o 



APPENDIX SECTION: F 



THIS SECTION PRESENTS THE CURRICULUM GUIDE USED TO TEACH THE SENIOR 
SOCIAL STUDIES COURSE AT DELAND SR. HIGH SCHOOL, DELAND, FLORIDA, 
DURING THE 1967-68 SCHOOL YEAR. 



THE COURSE CONTENT FOCUSED ON PERSONALITY THEORY, HUMAN GROWTH AND 
DEVELOPMENT, MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY AND BASIC ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
CONCEPTS. 

THE COURSE ENROLLMENT WAS 114 STUDENTS FOR TWO SEMESTERS. 

ALSO INCLUDED IN THIS SECTION ARE HANDOUTS AND OTHER MATERIALS 
USED IN TEACHING THE COURSE. 



PSYCHOLOGY 



The complex world around us is filled with conflicts and frustrations. 
It is a world that demands our actions and our participation. Every day we 
are confronted with new change and challenges to the patterns of effective 
living; these must be contended with in our own lives. The human individual 
is realizing more and more that his very survival depends upon his ability 
to adapt to and with his social and physical environment. 

Psychology, as a course cZ study at Deland Senior High School, is 
conceived as an experience designed to enable the student to make healthy 
and wholesome persona] and social adjustments as he interacts with his 
environment. Psychology is briefly introduced as a sci»mce, and, for this 
reason, a basic cor^ of information is investigated and explored early in 
the course. This is done in an effort to facilitate the effective erasure 
of the myriad of popular misconceptions, baseless stereotypes, unfounded 
social prejudices, and subjective myths that apparently plague the thinking 
of many persons in the world, and with which, they have learned to rationalize 
their conflicts, frustrations and unsound behaviors. 

Our study will focus on the functioning and understanding of human 
behavior. Because behavior is an extremely complex phenomenon, it will 
be necessary to examine it by several means of study. Hence, introduced are 
many of the basic ideas and concepts included in the various aspects of the 
field of psychology. 

The major emphasis of our study centers around the individual first — 
both apart from and a product of his biological-psychological being and his 
environment. The Self and its growth will be stressed towards understanding 
the development of an adequate and adjusted individual. 

Towards social adjustment is phase two of this course. To understand 
the individual in his social environment cannot be ovor stressed. Regardless 
of one^s background, the individual must be recognized and studied within the 
context of his social and cultural environment - for only then can the 
student develop a true understanding of the entire Self. For this reason, it 
is necessary to introduce the major aspects of social life and social living. 
One's own society and culture must be examined in light of the norms, mores, 
folkways and values that influence the behavior of all members . We will be 
examining the basic institutions common to all societies. 

Studying social conditions will undoubtedly bring us to a pin-pointing 
of causes and effects of major social and personal problems and conflicts. It 
is hoped that by identifying various conditions and causes of social and 
personal problems, a better understanding and working relationship will be 
achieved between the individual and the many aspsects of his society. 

Only after we have recognized man as a bio-social-psychological being 
can we hope to realize self-adequacy and proper adjustment and functioning 
in today's world. The carry-over values to be derived from our study of 
Psychology can provide a basis for a much more productive adult life. 

It is important to remember tha*: we are not attempting nor will we 
ever attempt to "analyze" any individual; our goal is towards better 
underscanding of human behavior. Our studies will relate primarily to cause 
and effect influences on human behavior as well as an examination of the 
Self. 




Since much of the evaluation of this course- and most certainly its 
rewards- will rest on internal and attitudinal changes on your part, I can 
only state that if you are better able to answer the questions "What causes 
me to be who I am?" and "Who am I, really?" in June than you are now, I 
will have succeeded in part in making you at least a little more adequate as 
an individual human being. 



General Objectives: 



1. To help students understand themselves and the nature of their 
own personality. 

2. To help students better cope with thier own anxieties and problems. 

3. To help students increase their ability to understand the behavior 
of others, 

4. To help students increase their ability to live and function 
hamoniously with others. 

5. To help students learn to deal effectively with their physical and 
social environment. 

6. To help students understand the influences upon their behavior 
exerted by the society and culture of which they are a part, 

7. To help students develop an understanding of social problems, 
especially their causes and the effects on those who are the victims 
of these problems, 

8. To help students understand that psychology is the study of the 
bio-psychologlcal-social being. 

9. To help students erase the many false ideas and stereotypes about 
psychologists, students of psychology, and the subject-content of 
psychology itself. 

10, To help students understand that their exists several theories to 
explain human behavior. 

11, To help students develop a more adeqiaate self-concept. 



Specific Objective: 



1. To gain an appreciation for the concept of objectivity^ 

2. To learn to formulate logical, unbiased conclusions and 
generalizations based upon empirical data* 

3. To gain a knowledge of the various theories and concepts of 
Psychology and its related areas. 

4. To learn that all behavior is both caused and purposeful. 

5. To understand' how behavior is influenced by both biological 
and social conditions. 

6. To gain an appreciation for the importance of an adequate self- 
concept representing an adequately adjusted self. 

7. To gain an appreciation for the techniques of self-examination. 

8. To increase comprehension and use of psychological terms, especially 
accurate definition of psychological terminology. 

9. To learn to think critically. 

10. To learn the various aspects of human growth and development. 

11. To learn the basic institutions and types of forces that tend to 
regulate and sanction social and individual behavior. 




IndividueQ Behavior 



A# Htunan Grovth 

!• The new human 

a« Before conception 

1) « Genetics 

2) . Heredity 
Moment of procreation 

2# conception to birth (pre-natal growth) 



a« 


month by month growth 


\>. 


environmental affects 




l)# Improper womb environment 




2). Unhealthy mother 


c« 


Characteristics of growing embryo 


Birth to adulthood 


a» 


Period of the neonate 


I). 


Infancy 


0* 


Early childhood 


d. 


Late childhood (pre-pubical) 


e* 


Adolesence 



1) . Puberty 

a) « Females 

b ) • Males 

2) # Psychological effects on individual 

B* Human Development 
1* The new human 
a* Genetics 

b« Pre-determined development 
c« Womb environment 
2# Effects of environment 
a# Love factor 
b • Family 
o« School 
d# Peer group 
e# Society 

f • Physiological-biological 
3» Towards developing the individual 
a# Intelligence 

1) # Fixed intelxigence— genetics 

2) # Aquired intelligence'—environinental 

3) » Nature of intelligence 

a) « How it is determined 

b) # How it is measured 

4) . Mentally-ill 

5) » Case studies and research 
4* Learning 

a# Vfhat it is 

b# Practicing to leam 

0. Methods of learning 

d« Examples of leamin g 

e# Relationship ofjleaming to intelligence 
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f • Environmental factors affecting learning 

g# Prooesses of learning 
hm Studies and research 

1) # Pavlov 

2) . Hawthorne affect 
5, Thinking 

a# Introduction to the process 

hm ayoes ] 

1) # Convergent 

2) 9 Divergent 

O4 Conditions affecting thinking i 
d# Research and studies 
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II • Personality 



A. Characteristics of peroonality 
!• Beharior 

a# Introvert 

b# Extrovert 

0 0 Ambivert 
2. Features 

a# Inner personality 

t# Overt personality 

B# Development of personality 

1# Influence of invironment 
a* Family 

b# Society (culture) 
2. Influence of individual 
a« Physical organism 
b* 2Jental state 

C« Personality Theory 

1. Behaviorist or External school 

Stimulus-Response psychology 

1) » Pavlov 

a) « Concitioned responses 

b) . Work with animals 

2) « Relationship to humans 

b# Stimuli-^rganism-response psychology 

1) . Signund Freud 

a) • Psycuo-analyais 

b) « Three systems of personality 

i. Id 

ii. Ego 

iii# Superego 

2) . Charcot 

a) . Hypnosis 

b) « contribution 

3) # Breuer 

a) • Free-association 

b) # Contribution 
2« Peweptual or internal school 

a# Perceptualist*s concept of man 
b# Self -concept 
c# Perceptions 

1) « Sensations 

2) . Meanings 
d« The adquate self 

D# Qualities of an adequate personality 
1# Pei*8onal adequacy 
2* Social functioning 
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B. The abnormal personality 
1* Causes 
2. Charaoteristios 
3» Treatment 

4» The Adjusted personality 
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HI. Marriage and the f unily 



A« Differences between man and woman 

1. Uhy women live longer than men 

2# The private worlds of men and women 

3# Differences in attitudes between love and sex 

B« Dating^ mate solection, and engagement 

1. Going steady in high school 

2. Dating in colle^'je 

3. Do "opposites attract" or do "like marry like''? 
4# Attitudes towards inter-faith marriages 

5« Should men marry older women? 

6. Why all these young Marriages? 

?• Factors in broken engagements 

C # Love 

1« Role of love in human development 

2. Expresaioas of love 

3# Heteroseiaal lovo relationships 

4» Infatuation vs. growth 

5# Emotion V3. reason 

D# Intimacies before marriage 

1. Sexual codes of teen-age culture 

2. Attitudes of college students towarde pre-marital sex 
3» Unwed par^Bnts — their position 

B. Laws regulatinfj marriage and family life 

1. Legal regiilation of marriage ♦ 

2. Marriage ixnd divorce laws 

Adjustments between husband and wife 

1. Pynami'58 cf the marital relationship 

2. Don*t expect too much sex in carriage 
3# Reciprocal interdependence 

G# Men as eazn^^rs I 
!• Career as a lifetine choice 

2« Inportance of a college education in career success 

3# Helping tho college woman choose her role l 

4« Toung women t look before you weep 

H« Family finances 

1. A look at the family and its finances 

2. Budgeting 

I# Nucleus of the family 

1. The ianer w>;>rld of the family 

2. Fartio Lpation 6f parents and teenagers in the family ! 
3# Kin-fanily network 
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J» Severe stresses in the f-mily 

1« Alcoholism 

2# Unemployment 

3» Adjusting to the death of a loved one 

4» Rai|ising of children 

5» Psychotic-neurotic behavior or illness 

60 Extra-marital affairs 

K* Conflicts, divorce, and readjustment 

!• Resolving family conflicts 

2, Unsuccessful marriages that stay together 

3# Divorce as an escape mechanism 

4» Is there any right amount of alimony? 

5» Remarriage 

L# Questions of heredity 

1. The new baby 

2. Hill yours be a normal child? 

3. The Rh factor 
4» Two for one 

5» How many ohilf ren do young people want? 

60 Parenthood as crisis 



ACROSS DOWN 





Blnet studied this 


2. 


classification of a new-born 


6. 


Linus blanket 


3. 


first woman 


12. 


male or female 


4. 


one's first two years 


13. 


on the back 


5. 


to say a '*BAD" word 


14. 


steamship (abbr.) 


6. 


the Carribean 


15. 


Harlow studied mother 


7. 


we learn through 


16* 


late period In womb life 


8. 


opposite of down 


18* 


race track lengths 


9. 


oven, stove or 


20 • 


not down 


10. 


indefinite pronoiin 


22. 


Individual or I.Q. tests 


11. 


extra-sensory perception (abbr.) 


23. 


consume 


12. 


former status of blacks 


25. 


inborn; at conception 


14. 


I.Q* score between 120-130 


27. 


I.Q. level of most people 


17. 


small child 


28. 


car model 


19. 


Wellman worked here 


29. 


about time (abbr.) 


21. 


object of a game 


31. 


land measure 


23. 


female reproduction cells 


32. 


hereditary material 


24. 


two thousand pounds 


34. 


union of egg and sperm 


25. 


to consume 


36. 


highest I.Q. level \ 


30. 


the Army gives group 


37 . 


helped Binet ^ 


33. 


snake-like fish 


39 . 


helped disprove fixed intelligence 


35. 


study of biological reproduction 


41. 


theory 


36. 


on your mark, get set, 


indefinite pronoun 


38. 


discoverer of genetic traits 


43. 


Al , trumpet player 


39. 


us 




myself 


40. 


same as 38 down 


46 . 


snake-like fishes 


41. 


sick 


48 . 


first 7 weeks after conception 


42. 


Watson's initials 


50 . 


period before birth 


43. 


what Santa might say 


51 . 




44. 


Lone Ranger's partner 


52 . 


Drysdale's first name 


45. 


of the mind 


54 . 


same as 41 across 


47. 


consume 


55. 


us 


49. 


Stanford Binet 's test 


56. 


to donate 


50. 


time of biological maturity 


59 . 


an insect 


52. 


evolution theory teller 


60. 


"To , or not to , . . . " 


53. 


turn the lights 


61. 


and so forth 


55. 


place of prenatal life 


62. 


what sheep have 


56. 


supported fixed intelligence theory 


64. 


where Binet worked 


57. 


Dr. J. Gordon 


65. 


chronological 


58. 


Eastern Standard Time (abbr.) 


66. 


male reproductive cell 


62. 


us 


69. 


not first 


63. 


conjunction 


71. 


developed first I.Q. test 


67. 


Snoopy was once one of these 


72. 


Love great 


68. 


tests find out how much you 


74. 


developed I.Q. formula 


70. 


ordained (abbr.) 


76. 


Mendel worked with these 


73. 


Adam committed the first one 


78. 


helped disprove pre-determined 


74. 


What:? 


82. 


development theory 


75. 


negative reply 


young man 


77. 


something found in newspapers 


83. 


mongoloidism or syndrome 


79. 


Tu, Brutus 


84. 


wrote Origin of Species 


80. 


opposite of yes 


85. 


sounds like two 


81. 


Southern Ohio (abbr.) 


86. 


nr J yes 
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Nrs. Johnson had lived in the small Southern community 
of Hascotte for nearly all of her sixty years. Because of 
this background, she had become increasingly intolerant of 
Blacks as the integration movement spread throughout the 
South. To her, niggers were no damn good. 

She helped run the boarding house with her husband for 
twenty years. After he died eight years ago, she not only 
found the boarding house a heavy burden on her energies but 
realized it as her sole source of income. 

Recently new apartment houses in the town began drain- 
ing off many of her boarders. She found it difficult to 
find anyone to stay with her. 

Then one night, in the middle of a cloudburst, someone 
knocked at the door. She opened the door of her vacant 
boarding house to welcome the guest who stood there dripping 
wet. "Have you a vacant room?" he asked. 

Suddenly she realized the man was Black. She stood 
there for a second, then ... 



MONKEYING WITH EVOLUTION 



By 

Art Buchwald 



A new book will soon appear on the market that wH^ cause a sensation in scien- 
tific circles. It is titled ''The Naked Nan^' and it was written by Frederick 
the III, a chimpanzee attached to the Rockefeller Institute. Frederick the III 
was involved in some enzyme experiments at the institute that took up only a 
few hours of his day. Because he was restless, the directors gave him a type- 
writer to play with. You can imagine their surprise when instead of just mess- 
ing around, Frederick wrote a book, 

itederick's book, and this is the shocker, says that all chimpanzees, monkeys 
and apes evolved from man. He says that man was the first primate, before there 
were apes of any kind. 

Frederick is not certain when man first appeared on Earth, though he suspects 
it was at least 30-million years ago. As time went on and man went through many 
stages, he started to develop many ape-like qualities until today it is easy for 
apes to identify with man and realize how much they have in common • 

Many apes and chimpanzees are horrified to think tiiey resemble man in any way 
and a chimpanzee named Treetop, with the National Institute of Mental Health, 
has written a paper denouncing Frederick the Ill's thesis • Treetop maintains 
that although in some respects man is looking more and more like apes, the ape 
could not have possibly evolved from man. He has attacked Frederick the Ill's 
research on the grounds that, except for the few men he has contacted at the 
Rockefeller Institute, the only other men he has observed are flower children 
in the park that he can see from his caged window • 

Frederick says in his book that the similarities between apes and man are greater 
than one might think. Man today is behaving like apes used to behave before they 
were civilized. Man puts great emphasis on territory and seems to be willing to 
kill to protect his turf. As a lower form of ape, man is unable to deal with any 
situation without screaming and shouting. Frederick cites examples where men 
have been placed in large apartment buildings for lengths of time and have gone 
beserk. 

Treetop says that man's behavior is more similar to rats than to apes, and while 
man behaves irrationally in almost any situation and may resort to extreme meas- 
ures when endangered, it does not follow that just because men beat their chests 
and growl they belong in the ape family. 

Treetop disagrees. He maintains that man has gone as far as he'll ever go, and 
hasn't changed from the day he was born. The instinct in men to destroy is so 
strong that it is slander to classify them in any way with apes. 

Frederick's response to that is to cite King Kong's destruction of the Empire 
Stat* A Rti-flri-fne Aft something man might do. 

Treetop says King Kong was an exception to the rule, and it's unfair to use one 
gorilla's behavior as a sample. 



Tn any cn^e, wlieu Lite book comes out there will be a continuing controversy about 
it. On one side will be the apes who would hate to acknowledge they have in- 
herited any characteristics from man. On the other side will be those monkeys, 
chimpanzees and gorillas, who will admit that some of their traits are possibly 
fimn-evolved, and will now try to deal with the problem in an ape-like way. 



EVOLUTION THEORY SEVERELY JOLTED 



by 

Willard L. Henning, Ph.D. 



Recent geological discoveries of fossils in more ancient geological 
strata of rocks have severely jolted the very foundation of the uniformi- 
tarian theory. According to this theory, lower plants and ani'nals have 
gradually originated and developed into higher, more terrestrial plants 
and animals with increasingly more complex development taking place 
through the millions of years of geological history. 

For example, the earliest rock layers, usually the deepest, contain 
a few of the simplest forms of ocean life such as sponges and certain algae. 
The next earliest deposits belong to the Cambrian period, estimated to be 
440 to 520 million years old. These deposits, presumably all marine, are 
claimed to contain all the main groups of the animal kingdom except verte- 
brates. Fossils of pollen of vascular plants, as well as human footprints, 
also, have been found recently in these deposits; although, according to the 
uniform! tar ian theory, only the simpler and more primitive marine animals 
had evolved by this period of geological history* 

Following the geological time scale, based on the theory of evolu- 
tion, fishes were supposed to have developed dulling the Ordovic^an Period. 
Land plants developed and first appeared during the late Silurian and 
Devonian Periods, and amphibians crawled out of the water and began 
breathing air. Reptiles appeared in the next, in the Permian Period; and 
the first mammals were supposed to have originated during the Triassic 
Period. Later, during the Jurassic Period, the first birds developed. 
The earliest of the higher types of seed plants originated during the 
Cretaceous Period; and, finally, man appeared during the latest or 
Tertiai/ Period. On the basis of these assumptions certain key or "index 
fossils" are used to identify a given strata as to which geological 
period it belongs. 

Serious Objections 

A few very serious oojections to the theory of unif ormitarianism 
should be pointed out brio.fly; (1) At no place on the earth's crust have 
all eleven of the so-callad periods of rock strata been definitely 
recognized. (2) Usually not half that number are definitely claimed. 
(3) In some western states the strata occur in reverse order over sizable 
areas . 

Within the past year several genuinely human footprints and prints 
of soles of sandals with trilobite fossils of Cambrian types have been 
recognised in Utah by William J. Meimer. This discovery has been confl'^med 
by geologists and clear illustrations are given in Creation Research Society 
Quarterly , December, 1968. The article is entitled "Discovery of Trilobite 
Fossils In Shod Footprint of Human in * Trilobite Beds*" (pp. 97-102). In a 



later article of the same quarterly entitled "The Revelation of Palynology," 
Dr, Wilbert Rusch, Sr,, reports on f-'ndings of fossil evidence of vascular 
plants, especially fossil pollen grains of higher plants in Cambrian 
deposits. These were not supposed to have originated until the Devonian 
Period, at least 110 million years later I 

In the December 15, 1968, "Bible-Science News-letter" (published by 
Bible-Science Association, Inc., Caldwell, Idaho) convincing evidence for 
genuinely human footprints, both bare and with moccasins, occurring in the 
same layer of rock with petrified dinosaur tracks, is clearly presente , 
The excavations "^fitnd studies from the Paluxy River bed, near Glen Rose, Texas 
were under the direction and supervision of Dr; Clifford Burdick, a mining 
geologist. (Title of article is "Search for Man Tracks in the Paluxy River, 
pp. 1,4 and 5, by Stanley E. Taylor). 

Time Discrepancy 

Geological estimates for one of the well-known types of primitive 
men, the Java ape man of the Pleistocene time, are listed as 400,000 to 
500,000 years ago. Other estimates, however, place the origin of man at 
one million years ago. There is quite a discrepancy between one million 
and 140 million years when dinosaurs were to have thrive'^ during the 
Jurassic Period. Still greater is the discrepancy of one million years 
for the first man, as claimed by geologists, and the 460 million years ago 
when primitive and higher invertebrates were supposed to h,^ve thrived in 
Cambrian seas. However, on the basis of fossil human tracks and pollen 
of vascular plants, land evidently was present between the Cambrian seas, 
and modern types ox life existed. My authority for geological references 
is Introduction to Historical Geology Dy Raymond C. Moore, 2nd, 1958 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co., N.Y.). 

If the theoicy of unifcrmltarianism is used to account for an 
extremely long period of gradual "evolution" or changes during the 
earth's geological hirtory, and if the theory of evolution is the basis 
for changes in sequences of plant and animal life, it is obvious that an 
undermining of the theory of evolution will leave both theories without 
a firm foundation. 
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THE INHERITANCE 

Not long ago a wealthy Soiitliern shipowner, fatally injured in an accident, 
was rushed to the hospital. Though he was presumed dead on arrival, a team of 
doctors put forth heroic efforts to get his heart beating again. They suc- 
ceeded, and kept it going, weakly and erratically, for some 40 minutes. I^Jhen 
further efforts failed, they finally pronounced him dead. Meanwhile, during 
the same critical 40 minutes, a baby girl was born to the shipowner's only 
daughter. The daughter had married against her father's wishes. As a result 
he had disowned her, though setting aside $100,000 for any grandchild vjho 
might be born before his death. 

Was the new baby entitled to the inlieiltance? Was her grandfather tead 
when he t^ot to the hospital, or was he alive? 

Certainly, by all traditional standards, he was dead. Dead when he got 
to the hospital, dead when they got through with him. And yet doctors these 
days do frequently resuscitate patients who, not so long ago, would have 
been considered quite irrevocably dead. They labor mightily, restore the 
heartbeat, and by and by the corpse is up and smiling. If the shipovmer 
had got up smiling, he would have been Indisputably alive. This being so, 
could he really have been dead on arrival? 

When did he die? 



Billy and Tom were life long friends. Everything 
they did was with the other in tnind. They had even con- 
sidered going into the ministry together but had decided 
against it at the last minute. 

Both were happy with the way things had worked out 
for them in the Army. They had joined the Army on the 
''buddy system" to insure their friendship would continue. 
Camp Bingo was a minor supply base miles from any enemy 
action. 

Things couldn't have been more perfect for the two. 

One day, while on a routine scouting mission just 
outside the Camp, an enemy soldier suddenly opened fire 
on the two and hit Billy. 

Seeing Billy fall, Tom turned and saw the sniper 
running through the bushes. Tom aimed his rifle and 
pulled the trigger. No shot I His gun had jammed. He 
immediately started to chase the sniper. 

Homents later he came upon the sniper who lie 
sprawled on the grass. He had tripped over a log and 
broken his leg. He began crying aloud "I surrender! I 
I surrender!!" as Tom approached. 

Tom fastened the bayonet to his gun, glanced over 
his shoulder in the direction of Billy and ... 
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INTRODUCING SOME SOCIOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES 

Institution - a set of norms integrated around a major societal function: 

Institutional structures: 

A family then, is not an institution; the family is. That is, the fact 
that our social norms call for group whose members are to have certain 
regulated role behavior towards one another and that this group is responsible 
for the essential social function of the reproduction of new members means 
that we have a familial institution. Hence, we are seeking generalizations 
about the social organizations about other institutions. 

The ultimate goal of the sociologist is not to provide descriptions 
of social groups in some given time or place, but to make universal generaliza- 
tions about social life. He studies institutions, therefore, because knowledge 
of the sets of norms which govern universal institutions meeting the same 
needs in other societies, and such comparison will highlight the universal 
features of social life. One cannot observe the values on which an insti- 
tution is based. One can only observe human behavior; the norms must be 
inferred from the patterning of the behavior. One of the first things a 
sociologist does in analyzing an institution is to examine the structure. 

Every institution, in order for its function to be performed, has a 
division of labor among its participants. Among the many norms linked 
together to make up the institution are those governing or defining the various 
roles necesrary to the performance of the institutional function. Not I 
every person who participates in a given institutional structure has 
exactly the same behavior as every other person in the same role. Much 
of his social life takes place outside the immediate jurisdiction of one 
institution (ex. a father at home is also a laborer in industry). It is when 
the expectations of one institution interfere with those of another that we 
speak of role conflict (ex. a working mother). Trying to balance the require- 
ments of sometimes conflicting roles can lead individuals to behave differently 
within the same institutional framework. So too, each of us brings his own 
personality to any group in which he participates; we may all conform to its 
major norms, but our behavior will vary in many small ways. Sociologists are 
concerned, of course, with the place of each institutional function in the 
ethos of a culture, since an emphasis on any one institution reduces the 
amount of time and energy that can be alloted to the others. The dominance of 
a single institutional structure is less likely for the majority of the people 
in an urban society. Institutions vary in the degree of control the institution 
has over the life of its members. To the extent that an individual's life 
is controlled by one institution, he must have fewer relationships to other 
institutions (ex. a priest). 
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Institutional Functions: 

Socie*:ies must reproduce new members, socialize them, give them a sense 
of purpose, and provide for thti maintainance of order and the distribution and 
production ol goods and services. Hacn of these icdjor functions is performed 
through some social structure and that structure is regulated through a set 
of related norm*', an institution. It is simple to diagram the necessary relation- 
ships between stru'^tures and their functions (ex. reproduction occurs in the 
familial institution). This, however, is an analytic exercise, not a total 
descriptlor a society. 
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Every institution centers around a fundamental need, permanently 
unites a group of people in a cooperative task, and has its particular body 
of doctrine and its technique or craft. Institutions are not correlated 
simply and directly to their functions; one need does not receive one satisfaction 
in one institution. Responsibility for the major functions is usually carried 
out or divided among several structures. 

Institutions • A set of foUiways and mores integrated around a principle 
function of the society. 

The following are characteristics of all institutions: 

^) internal cohesiveness 

b) permanence 

c) universality 

d) centers around a fundamental need 

e) contains a doctrine or a set of rules 

f ) divisions of labor 

Also, they are the sum total of the patterns, relations, r)rocesses, and m:' ,erial 
Instrtiments which reflect major soial interest. 

Sanctions: The rewards or punishments used to establish social control. . .that 
IS, to enforce the norms in a society. These may be allied in various ways, 
or from using physical force to symbolic means. These are used to force or 
persuade an individual or group to conform to social expectations. 

The sanctions through which power is exercised, may be either formal 
or informal, and they may be either physical or psychological. As the basis 
of sanctions, at least fovx aspects of power must be taken into account: 

a) its amount or quantity 

b) its distribution among individuals or groups 

c) the purposes for which it is used 

d) the means by which it is applied 

The basic purpose of sanctions is to bring about conformity, scxidarity^ 
and continuality of a particular group. This may involve a balance of power 
among the contending groups. 

l^rryes of sanctions : The particular devices which are brought into play by those 
who have the power and who aim at some particular objective • Sanctions may 
be regarded as either positive (those which elicit and facilitate responses 
by rewards; or negative (those which inflict pain or threaten to do so). 

Praise - a reward in words, especially from a higher stata to a lower stata. 

Flattery - undue, exaggerated, and somewhat false praise, usually set up for 
more ulterior purposes in dealing with others. It appeals directly to the 
ego and is a particularly effective device in a society dominated by 
individualism and desire fcr material goods, thougli it is effective in any 
society v/here prestige plays a part in control. 

Persuasion - a form of suggestion which plays a part in the three listed below 
as veil as others: 
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Indoctrination - though often different in motive, all condition 
Advertising - -persons to act along lines which they like or 
Propaganda - imagine they like. 

Closely associated with praise and flattery are rewards, badges, or 
other tangible objects doceum from a limited supply. These not only confer 
prestige, but have a valuable control effect on the recipient and vicariously, 
on others. Other material symbols are insignias and uniforms. 

Gossip - helps make mj^ths and legends and is effective in formulating public 
opinion • 

Satire - a combination of humor and critical logic put in a sarcastic way, is 
highly intellectual and hence distinctly limited mean:* of control. 

Laughing at others - one of the oldest sanctions . It bespeaks superiority and 
is highly effective, since it tends to mark off and isolate its object from 
its followers; 

Command. s - a direct verbal form of ordering and forbidding, and is the oldest 
form or means of negative control through words. 

Threats - the most severe form of verbal sanction. Yet, to be ftilly effective, 
they must be backed by physical force or the appearance of power to deny action. 

Censorship - a restraint on the expression of opinion and is usually a conanand 
of someone in authority to stoi) an expression of fact or opinion. 

Overt action - the final sanction when no other means is seen. This method or 
action is forced, and not volimtary, and involves fines, imprisonraent, torture 
and even death. 

Functions which are intended and recognized are called manifest functions ; 
xinrecognized or unanticipated consequences are called la sent function . 

The significance of institutional analysis for sociology rests in the 
fact that the total social structure of a society and its functions, both 
manifest and latent, can be seen efficiently in a description of its major 
institutions and their relationships. 

Institutions are not static. Like any other part of culture, they change 
through time. 

Sociolog?/ is basically concerned v/ith the universal fonns of insti- 
tutions — that is, those forms found in all societies. 

Human beings must be social to survive. That man could not exist longer 
than one generation vriLthout biological interaction i3, of course, obvious: 
procreation requires interaction. Man is r. member of a social species, a 
soecies vh^^.h cannot survive unless its members are organized into groups and 
societies ich, in turn, develop a culture to mef^t shared needs. It is 
these rrAnimum needs vjhich result in the universality of certain basic structures 
and, from them, certain general fimctions. 

The nature of the ST>ecific structure may vary from society to function 
because the functions are universal. 
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Universal Social Function* 

In any htunan society, some set of social structures must be organized 
to provide five functions necessar;^'- for survival of the society: 

a) replacement of population 

b) social' ization of nev individuals 

c) maintainance of a sense of purpose 

d) production and distribution of goods and services 

e) -oreservation of order and protection from external forces 

a) Replacement of population - Sexual reproduci ^on is not, it is true, 
zhe only way of bringing new members into a society, annexation, the acquisition 
of slaves, and immigration are means of recruiting peoT^le. For the bulk of 

its new members, therefore, generation after generation, a society depends prim- 
arily on sexual reproduction. There is no society which does not have a set 
of norms governing the reproduction of new members. The function of reproduction 
is so obvious that its crucial importance for societal survival is often overlooked. 
Marriage is the formally recognized method in vfhich the sexual acts of repro- 
duction ("orocreation - conception) are made legal. 

b) Socialization of new copulation - In any on -going society, there 
must be some structure wiiich has as its function or consequence the teaching 
of new members. Merely having replacements is not sufficient; the replacements 
must learn culture vrhich dominates the society. They must be tau^^ht the basic 
values, or ethos, around which the normative system is organized. Each 
member must develop, sooner or latter, a sense of self. He must learn to curb 
his ovm desires when they interfere with the reasonable expectations of 
others. He must, in short, adjust to social living. Socialization is carried 
on both formally (schools) ajid informally (conversation), and it is also 

a function of the family to aid in socializing the nevr members. 

c) A sense of miroose - Societies must, in some way, motivate their 
members to maintain the conviction that life is good and wori^hv/hile . In other 
vfords, people must be imbued with a sense of purpose. They must be convinced 
that fitting into the social structure as they do — that meeting the expecta- 
tions of the culture — is worth the effort. A society lacking definite 
norms to regulate morals aiid social conduct is called ^'anomic." In an anomic 
situation (such as a sadden economic depression), v?hen the old rules no 
''onger seem to apply and no new ones are immediately forthcoming, peor>le do 

.ot know v;hat is wrong or right or vihat the expectations are, and they lose 
their structux'e called Religion. 

d) Production and distribution of goods and services - A society without 
econcinic ST>ecialization vk)'uid bT "one" in which each individual woiiced to satisfy 
his o\n\ wants and needs and no one worked to produce anything for anyone else. 
No such society exists. 

The division of labor extends far beyond v:hat is necessitated by differences 
in age and sex. The cumulative nature of cultxare results in the assignments 
of certain tasks to certain social categories and these, in time, become 
institutionalized. The economic structure and set of values governing it 
fliffer rodicn3.1y from society to society. 
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e) Preservation of order and protection from external forces - Some 
structure within the society must result in this taslc. Two facets of order 
are necessary; the society must not destroy itself from v/ithin, and it must 
not allow itself to be destroyed from the outside. The foUways and mores which 
serve to order a society internally are enforced through formal and informal 
sanctions. The implementation of this function is essential to the continuality 
of a society. If a society reached a point where its members failed to abide 
by the basic rules then that society would be doomed. It is equally necessary 
that a society prevent its destruction by allci-dng outside forces to conquer 
it. Host societies have elaborate systems of laws and regulations , and impersonal 
police and court systems to maintain order. Also^ armies and other systems 
of order or defense have been devised for their protection from without. 



Interdeipendence of functions : Each of the above functions is by 
no means separate from the others. If any of these functions is net performed, 
the society, and hence all the other functions, would come to an end. The 
functions are an interlocking system vrhich make the maintainance, stability, 
sjnd continuity of social life possible. It is because of this web of intern- 
relationship among t' » functions that a change of any one of them is certain 
to have repercussion^ in all the others. 

Every society operates under some set of rules. Every rjroup has 
certain regulations vAich its members learn. On the basis of v:hat they have 
learned, individuals are able to predict the behavior of their fellows. Host 
people learn the basic rules so well that, under ordinary conditions, they 
are not even aware of them. 

Values - assumptions, largely unconscious, of v^hat is right and ii.iportant. 
The quality of desirability believed to inhere in an idea, object or action. 
Values are accepted, in time, by the C'^ovm in certain orders of wiority. The 
othos, or f\indamental characteristics of any culture, is a reflection of its 
basic values. 

Norms - group-shared expectations. A set of ex-pected -behaviors can be 
associated either with a certain situation or with a given position in the 
social structure. It should be realized that not all nomis - or even most of 
vhem - are OTitten dovm or legalized. Most of the understanding v/hich we 
share with other members of our society are informal. 

Follcways - norms vrhich are not looked upon as being extremely importaJit, 
or norms which can be violated without severe pimishment. Follcways 
are rules which most people expect most other peo-ole of the same 
society to obey n.ost of the time. 

Mores - mores differ from folkways in the amount of importance the 
punishments r.eted out to violators. The mores are not open to question. 
In learning his culture, the individual so thoroughly internalizes the 
mor'^s that he seldom thin]cs of them as rules. 

Laws - the most certain of all the social norms, lav/s, are laid dovm to 
establish or maintain the rights, duties, and liberties of the members 
of the state. Rights imr^ly a tv;o-way relationship, in ^^^hich one person 
ov^es the other a duty and the other person benefits thereby. Liberties 
and responsibility al\7ays go together. 

er|c 



The normative structure of a society is a set of inter-related parts • 
The patterned behavior, or culture, of any society is a function, or 
consequence, of that structure. A major change in any one part of the structure 
is certain, therefore, to bring about changes elsewhere. 

The effectiveness of sanctions n:ay be measured by personal and group 
po\;er. Power involves amount of sanctions, distribution anions members of 
a given society or group, aim as to their use, and means of application. The 
means of applying sanctions range from the use of physical force to a variety 
of syrabolic devices. 

Sanctions themselves become noinns: 

Every society is characterized by an interplay of those forces that 
make for cultural stability and those that make for change. V/e say a culture 
is stable when a condition of equilibrium of patterns and processes is its 
basic feature. In contrast, a culture marked by rather extensive alteration 
of its patterns and resulting disequilibrium is said to be dynainic . Cultures 
may be modified in either of t\io ^./ays: by diffusion — that is, by borrowin^^ 
traits or patterns from other cultures — or bV the invention or discovery 
of nevr cultural elements v;ithJn the society. In either case, social change 
will result. 

Invention and Discovery: 

It is diffic^ilt to draw a line bet^/een discovery and invention. The 
former i*epresents -oercention of relations betv;een eleraents not previously rec- 
ognized or understood (ex. the v;heel). This relationship may have been delib- 
erately sought for, or it may have been foiJind by accident. Invention is a 
combination of knov/n elei.ients or devices into a now form (ex. a car). In a 
sense, discover:,'' 12 fundamental to invention. Invent*^ one occur in both material 
( e::. an automobile). Invention may be claased into two sorts: er^ipirical 
and "Planned. 

a) Empirical - f^cnerally growr out of trial and error attempts to 
ir,Yprove some device already at hand, or out of accidental discovery 
of a technicuo. 

b) Planned - this method provides us v;ith the means of directing and 
even predicting the results. 

Ue .lay v;ell ask what stimulates inventiveness in the individual. The 
old proverb that "necessity is the mother of invention*' requires qualification. 
Recurrent need may or may not incuce inventiveness. "Invention is the mother 
of necessity" is to say that once an invention has become accepted as a new 
element in a culture. It Kuxy set up wants and motives not previously present 
in the society. It is the existence of sufficient leisure for calm and deliber- 
ate exaLiination of devices tha,t is L^portant. An element of curiosity must be 
present • 

Without reference to the effect on culture and the society, inven- 
tions may be classed as primary or basic and as secondary or "improving." 

^) Frimar:/ - are illustrated b?/ such things as the discovery of fire, or 
the wheel. These are basics: from which other things can build. 
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b) Secondary - those \;hich have to do with improving or modifying 
other things, invexit'ions, or discoveries (ex. the jet aeroplane). 

In order to survive, an invention must have soLie definite relevance to 
the existing culture. j3oth basic and improving inventions depend on the 
state of knovlod/^e and skill in a given society • {Me cannot ignore the place 
of capitalism as a stimulant to both invention and discovery ). The social atti- 
tudes an-l values are important along vith the importance of knowledge and 
skill needed by the society. What a culture demands and what it values 
hi^^hly will help direct its inventors • 

"The run of attention" in a society has much to do with the particular 
'lir<=^r*tinn vhirh invenhions will take. 

It is easy to assurae that inventions are the result of the innate 
ability of a few chosen people. There is no doubt that, given the proper 
cultural stimulus, the stratum of superior individuals ^w'ill furnish the inventors. 
Yet, what the superior person will dd with his camcity depends upon the 
society and its culture. The inception and direction of invention depend, there- 
fore, on culture, as well as superior knov/led^^e. "The great -man theory" of 
history does history'- make (^reat men, or do great liien make histoiy? 

We often fail to realise that the caT)acity to use and !;enefit from any 
invention or idea is a vastly different thine fi'on the initiation of the idea 
or invention and discoveries do not depend on one particular exceptional 
■ncrson alone, but also on the nature of the culture out of which the nev/ ele- 
ments in the invention arise. Great men alone do not make inventions, but 
r'^itber can culture as a body of knov/led^je alone induce them. 

Diffusion: 

This is the bori'owin{3 and accept in^;; of culture or patterns Irom other 
social units or individuals. Ordinarily, diffusion is thought of as a 
movement of traits through sDace. In this sense, it is not to be confused with 
transmission jf culture :;hich has to do ;n.th passing of traits and patterns 
throur^h time. The elements of culture may diffiice heV.rcen any group or 
individual to any other group or individual. As a rule, fashion spreads 
from upper to lobcrr classes and urban ways are diffused to rural localities. 
Diffusion can either be direct or indirect. Indirect diffusion is the 
spi^ead of traits v/ithout physical contact. Direct diffusion occurs when 
persons have actual physical contact. The first is illustrated in ni'-jration 
and colonial ization, by contact through war and trade, and by work of 
religious missionaries. The second is v/itnessed in the spread of printed 
materials, by the radio, and by the infiltration of ideas and goods in commerce 
carried on vrithout direct personal contact. The spread of culture is not 
always from the more advanced to the less advanced rroups. It is oi'ten 
reciprocal, v/ar and conquest have been important factors in diffusion. It 
is generally accepted that diffusion is more important than invention in the 
total building of any culture. Of all the items in any given culture, more 
are borrox/ed from other peoples than are invented. Thus, other things 
being equal, it is easier to borrow than to invent. Culture traits and patterns 
diffuse at different rates. Rarely is any trait, unless it is of material nature, 
borrowed by people without some modification at their hands. Diffusion may go on 
in an informal and almost unconscious v.^ay, or it nay be a consclOQs' attempt 
to foist an alion culture on another society. 
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The. faxitars..in^the.rate-of' diffusion: 

a) availability of transT)ortation and coimnunications* 

b) resistence to cultural chanses 

c) prestige of the diffused culture and its T)eople 

d) conquest of one peoTDle by another 

e) migration, especially "en masse" 

f ) the need for some nevr element to meet crucial situations 

g) the adaptability of the recipients of the new culture 

The acceptance of innovations is qualified by the natui^e and extent 
o. the changes, by the rate at which they are introduced, and by the degree 
of readiness of grou-os for a given modification in, or addition to, their 
culture. Societies differ in their receptiveness to change. Chan/r^s of 
vade scope vail tend to induce more reaction than minor changes. One factor 
contributions are more rearlily acccpf:^rl than many factors presented 
at the saifle time. Changes in one field ofbon .Hslo/>;:»tc factors in other fields. 

Often new needs arising from rather sudden material changes have not 
been adequately satisfied. In other words, the weviaus integration of the 
major parts of a total culture has been disturbed by these changes. This 
differential in the rate of change is called "cultural lag*'- 

Cultural lag - the thesis is that the various parts of modern culture 
are not changing at the same rate, some Parts are changing much more 
rapidly than others; hence, when one part of culture changes first 
or more rapidly, there is freouently a delay in the changes occassioned 
in the dependent part of the culture. 

Social disorganization refers to the brea^vdovm of the societal order 
to such an extent that the former controls are dissipated, and a certain 
chaos or disorder arises from the fact that the old ways of doing things 
have not yet caught up or have been replaced by adequate new ways . 

The influences of innovation are both direct (primary) and indirect 
(secondary). Prirrary influences are evident by the cotton gin which aOinost 
completely replaced former production techniques. Indirect influences account 
lOr the Incrpasc of clavery ^ino to move acreage T^lanted nnd larprer plunialions. 
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THIS SECTION PRESENTS A BOOK LIST OF THOSE TITLES SUGGESTED FOR 
READING IN PSYCHOLOGY COURSES TAUGHT BY THE AUTHOR, ROBERT J. STAHL, 
AT COLUMBIA HIGH SCHOOL, LAKE CITY, FLORIDA DURING THE 1969-70 
SCHOOL YEAR. 



Title 



Author 



Manchild in a Promised Land 

The Uprooted 

Ivan Pavlov 

Babv and Child Care 

Three Faces of Eve 

On Becoming a Person 

The Child Buyer 

The Addict 

Lord of the Flies 

The Manchurian Candidate 

The Stranger, My Son 

Child of the Dark 

Tlie Childhood of Man 

Children Who Hate 

The Indian in America's Past 

DIBS-InSearcn of Self 

Out of Wedlock 

Be Glad You're Neurotic 

One Hundred Years of Psychiatry 

Coming of Age in Samoa 

Death at an Early Age 

Hill Farms and Padi People 

Walden IX 

Transparent Self 

Flowers for Algernon 

Brave New World 

Ship of Fools 

Hurray Sundown 

Grapes of Wrath 

Five Families 

Primer of Freudian Psychology 

History of Psychiatry 

They Shoot Horses Don't They? 

Pioneer Go Home 

Boston Strangler 

The Loved Ones 

The Vanishing Adolscent 

Nigger 

Native Son 

Black Like Me 

Our Son, Ken 

The Souls of Black Folk 



Brown 

Oscar Handlin 
Hilare Cuny 
Benjamin Spock 
Thigpen 
C, R, Rodgers 
Hohn Hersey 
Dan Wakefield 
Golding 

Richard Condon 
Louise Wilson 
Carolina M. DeJesus 
Leo Frobenius 
Redl and Wineman 
Jack Forbes 
Virginia '.Ajtline 
Leontine Young 
Loius E. Bisch 
Emil Karpelinn 
Magaret Mead 
Jonathan Kozoi 
Robbins Burling 
B, F, Skinner 
Sidney Jourard 
Daniel Keyes 
Aldous Huxley 
Kathreen A. Porter 
K, B, Gilden 
John Steinbeck 
Oscar Lewis 
Calvin Hall 
Frans Alexander 
H. McCoy 
Richard Powell 
Frank 

Evelyn Waugh 
Edgar Friedenberg 
Dick Gregory 
Richard Wright 
John H. Griffin 
Sarah E. Lorenz 
W. E. B. DuBois 



Title 



Author 



The Forest People 
Something of Value 
Love is Not Emough 
Summerhill 

The Book of the Eskimos 
The Naked Ape 

One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest 

Sigmund Freud for Everyone 

Interpretation of Dreams 

INever Promised You a Rose Garden 

David and Lisa 

Rosemary's Baby 

The Human Zoo 

The Secret Ceremony 

The Forest People 

Joy 

On Dreams 

The Group 

Play Therapy 

Invisible Man 

The Art of Loving 

The Year of the Gorilla 

African Genesis 

Freud's Contribution to Psychiatry 
Rebel Without a Cause 



C. Turnbill 
Robert Ruark 
Bruno Bettlehiem 
A. S. Neill 
?. Frauchern 
Desmond Morris 
Kev Kessey 

Sigmund Freud 
Hannah Green 



Desmond Morris 



Schutz 

Sigmund Freud 
Mary McCarthy 
Vriginia Axline 
Ralph Ellison 
Erich Frcmm 
George Schaller 
Robert Ardrey 
A. A. Brill 
Robert Lindner 
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THIS SECTION REPORTS PREVIOUS EFFORTS BY ONE OF THE AUTHORS, ROBERT J. 
STAHL, TO ESTABLISH A RESOURCE AND INSTRUCTIONAL AIDES CENTER FOR 
MATERIALS TO BE USED FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGY COURSES. 

THE RESULTS OF THESE EFFORTS HAVE BEEN DISAPPOINTING IN THAT THE AUTHOR 
COULD NOT OBTAIN FUNDING FROM A VARIETY OF DIFFERENT SOURCES. THE 
PSYCHOLOGY AND MAN EDUCATIONAL RESOURCE CENTER , P.O. BOX 14572, 
UNIVERSITY STATION, GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA 32601, IS THE AUTHOR'S 
Om ENDEAVOR TO BEGIN HELPING TEACHERS IN THE STATE OF FLORIDA TO RECEIVE 
AND EXCHANGE SOME OF THESE MATERIALS THEY ARE REQUESTING. 



Date: September 29$ 1969 

Reference: Psychological Resources Center for the Seconr^ary School 
From: '^ob Stahf 



The past five years has seen a trenendous resfslcn of the 
secondary school currlcufunr: - new subjects added, content*, a fterc", 
and courses broadened* Cne of the major new trends Is the Increas- 
ing popularity of Psychology as an elective* Despite this growth, 
the classrooiT teacher of Psychology fine's few roat^riols tc supple^ 
rr^ent hH Instruction as iv> aval table In nost other subjects. 

Psychology Is a gro-^lng 'child* that must be helped ff It fs 
to be a useful factor and Influence In today's educational syste-^. 
K''any teachers have had very little training In this field, ^ew 
are aware of the resources that are available to the^^^; v/hich in 
themselves are scarce. Students are offered no i -^fcr^c^tion or 
encouragement fn Psychology and related careers, 

?elng aware of those conditions onr! se(?lng the neQis does not 
solve the problem* If psychologists are not willing tc make any 
substantial Improvements, educators will see no reason vhy they 
should* For this reason alone interest In a resoijrce ani research 
center for accu-iulat Ino, producing^ asslroHat fno, an-^ distr i Vut f no 
Information and y^aterlals concerning Psycholony for use in the 
cla»sroon should be found throughout Psycholony '^epartrr-ents acrosG 
America* 

Such a center, located here In Gainesville, would be ff^i*#5Dr% 
first step by psychologists to recognize the Irrportance of their 
subject In pre-college education. Slonlf leant ty, It '.vould be an 
announcerrent that the University of riorlda Is aware of the needs 
of America's classroom teachers and students* The prestige alone 
of Implementing such a program would be tremerjdous In building the 
Psychology Department at the University* 

The American Sociological Association In 19^:1 s?t up n ina 1 1 
committee tc study the prospects o^ such a center In their field. 
In l96At with the financial support of the National Science Founda- 
tlon, the center become a reality* A'orklng through iho American 
Psychological Association, there Is no reason to believe that a 
like center In Psychology would n-^t be equally rfnancled. 

Irlefly, frorre of the purposes an^ services cf such a c?nter 
are 1 1st ed be low: 
a. provides a focal point which teachers and stude'^ts alike could 

direct their Inquiries* 
b* a materials and Information service Is provided where literature, 

fllrr.s, tapes, and other a canbe distribute^, 
c* an Innovative service tr create new and rru It l-purpose aids 

and techniques for classroom use* 

d. a prepared bllllography cf recommended bocks to assist llbrarlano 

In stocking booVshelves with essential and Int'^restlng books* 

e. a career-»awarness program to familiarize a student with future 

opportunities In Psychology and related fields* 
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Oate: Octo-jer 4, 197O 

Reference: Research and Resource Vaterials for High School Psychology 
Fram: Robert J. Stahl 



The past ten years has seen a tremendous revision of the 
secondary school curriculum - new subjects added, contents have 
been altered, and courses have been broadened. One of the major 
new trends is the increasing popularity of Psychology as a coursr of 
study in the high schools. Year after year more and more schools 
have added the course or added nev/ sections to the courses already 
offered in order to fulfill the students' demand for the course. 

Despite this growth, the classroom teacher of Psychology finds 
few Tiaterials to supplement his instruction as is available in most 
other subjects. Having taught Psychology for three years in the 
public schools, I know that a void exists in this area. 

Psychology is a 'growing child* that must be helped if it is 
to 'oe a useful factor and influence in today's educational system. 
• any teachers have had very little professional training in this 
field. The state does not even require a course in Psychology to 
teach it in the high school. Few teachers are aware of the small 
amount of resource materials tha"*: are available to them. Students 
are offered no information or encouragement in pursuing careers in 
Psychology or related fields. 

?eing sware of these conditions and seeing the needs for 
imoroving these conditions do not in themselves solve the problem. 
A positive program of research and development is needed to begin 
filling the void which exists. I therefore present several specific 
recomTenda t ions and steps I would like to take in order to improve 
the quality of high school Psychology courses. They are encompassed 
v/ithin one central unit which I v;ill call a Resource Center for 
Psychology in the High School. 

briefly, some of the purposes and services of such a center 
would include: 

a. A prepared bibliography of recommended books to assist 
librarians and teachers in stocking their bookshelves with 
interesting, essential, and helpful ^ocks. 

b. ^ research progra^n to develop new approaches and materials 
for teaching Psychology courses. 

c. An audio-visual progra-r. where new supplemental materials 
of this type can be developed, 

d. A career-awareness program to familiarize students with 
vocational information relating to Psychology and the 
help-related services. 



e, A materials and infornation service can be provided wherein 
literature, filcis, tapes, and other materials can be 
distributed, rented, or sold. 

f. A reference service can supply any request for information 
or direct one's inquiries to the proper sources for 
student or teacher inquiries or requests (such as terT 
papers or topics of individual interests). 

Q, A regular newsletter or bulletin to keep teachers aware, 
of new techniques, ideas or matters of special interest 
relating to theroselves or the teaching of Psychology. 

h. A stale meeting or conference (or a series of regional 
meetings or conferences) to demonstrate new developments 
or techniques in teaching Psychology. 

I. A five year program designed to accumulate existing 

materials and evaluate them as to adaptability and current 
use; to create and develop new ideas and techniques; 
to pilot a program for use in the public schools; and to 
evaluate the results of this piloifc program. 

j. A nation-wide program designed to expand our services to 
any secondary school, interested persons or groups, and 
any national organization which can find our services 
benef icia I . 

The above r^ust be considered important and necessary services 
that are needed today, 

I am not alone in this desire for new and more materials. 
Dr. .Vilse Vebb, University of Florida Psychology Professor and 
former chairman of the American Psychological Association's 
Com^riittee on Psychology in the High School, said last summer that 
new and interesting approaches to teaching Psychology in the high 
schools are necessary and are needed now. John Pietrofesa ( Journa I 
of Secondary Educat ion , Feb., I969) also pleads for Educators to 
begin working on a curriculum for Psychology courses at the secondary 
schoo I I eve I . 

In a nation whose schools are criticized for their lack or 
relevancy, I firmly believe that Psychology could be a step tov/ards 
providing a Velevant' curriculum to meet today's needs. Also, 
if taught properly. Psychology could be an effective way of preparing 
the youth of today for the complex life of the future. 
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RATIONALE: ^-r 

This project recognizes the need to develop self-adequacjr and human- 
^>ne§§^jji; oTir society. In a dynamic world which is growing more com- 
^ plex and technological each day, there is a critical need to develop 
persons who can cope with>l*ife problems in a meaningftil way. Abundant 
research is available testifying to the fact that a vast niomber of 
individuals are not making the best possible decisions they are capable 
of making. The facts and figures concerning mental illness reveal the 
seriousness of the problem. 

Mental health problems had become so great that President John F. Kennedy 
in 1963 listed it as one of: 



"the two health problems. . .deserving of a wholly new 
national approach ... ftfcat) occurs more frequently, 
affects more people, requires more prolonged treatment, 
causes more suffering by the families of the afflicted, 
wastes more of our human resources , and cont:titutes more 
financial drain upon both the Public Treasury and the 
personal finances of the individual families than any 
other single condition." 

In 19^6 the Congress passed the National Mental Health bill which SST 
formally and officially recognized that mental health is a condition 
valued in this country. It proposed i#fi|fYHiRr ^nt would foster the 
development of mental health and eliminate mental illness. The growth 
/Ti^u ^f^c/2\^ 1^ of mental illness and related behavior since then has demonstrated that 
[iiX\^'^ ^ '-^newer approaches and methods are necessary. 

To say that maladjustment is widespread (if not universal in our society) 
is not to accept the foolish dictum that ^'everybody is neurotic." But, 
human nature being what it is, we can expect that a great many people 
will, at one point or other in their live*^ , find the going difficult? 
Statistics on the rise of mental illness ^j:id related behaviors seem to 
indicate that larger numbers of individual are ^finding the going difficult.* 

Ev3rdefi€^indicates there is a need to eliminate this condition of mental 
illness if we are to continue becoming the best person we can become. 
Prevention of this condition would serve to strengthen one's ability to 
deal competently and effectively with his own life situations. Mental 
hygiene, being prophylactic in nature, is directed towards developing 
self-adequacy . It is primarily aimed at the development of the self 
so that mental difficulties, maladjustments, inadequacies, and personality 
problems are largely precluded. We must concerx: ourselves with develop- 
ing a pel son who is in the process of becoming, of growing, ^. l realizing 
his potentialities so that he can become ftilly hioman. ( ) 

Our goal is to actualize to the full measixre of our human potentials so 
that we can become fully hiaman, "more fully evolved as member of the 
hioman species."' According to Abraham Maslow, a self-actualized individual 
woiild be characterized by: 
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1. Superior perception of reality 

2. Increased acceptance of self, of others, of nature 

3. Increased spontaneity 

k. Increased problem-centering 

5. Increased detachment and desire for privacy 

6. Increased autononjy and resistance to enculturation 

7. Greater freshness of appreciation and richness of 
emotional reaction 

8. Higher frequency of peak experiences 

9. Increased identification with the human species 

10. Changed interpersonal relations 

11. More democratic character structure 

12. Greater increased creativeness 

13. Certain changes in the value system^ 

Arthur Combs and Carl Rogers have identified the characteristics 
of a fully- functioning person and maintain that in this process: 

1. the individual comes to rely more upon his own judgment, 
in his experience or understanding of a situation, rather than 
upong the judgnients, experiences, or understandings of others.^ 

2. the individual is able to take in the evidence of a new 
situation, as it is , rather than distorting it to fit a pat- 
tern which he already holds. 

3. the individual is increasingly able to trust in his own 
organism; he "increasingly discovers that his own organism is 
trustworthy, that it is a suitable instrument for discovering 
the most satisfying behavior in each immediate situation. ^ 

k. the individual becomes more open to experience .more 
openly aware of his own feelings and attitudes .. .more aware of 
reality as it exists outside of himself, instead of perceiving 
:'.t in preconceived categories .-^^ 

5. the individual views himself as "fluid process, not a fixed 
and static entity ,a continually changing constellation of 
potentialities, not a fixed quantity of traits . ^3 

6. the individual is characterized by an "absence of rigidity, 
of tight organization, of the imposition of structure on ex- 
perience. It means instead of maximum of adaptability, a dis- 
covery of structure in experience, a flowing, changing, organi- 
zation of self and personality,*^^ 

Combs ( )further ^^^ots that a major characteristic of an ade- 
quate or actualized or healthy person is a clearer, more accurate, more 
effective perception of the real world. The adequate person sees himself 
in generally positive ways. That is, among other things, he sees him- 
self as "liked, wanted, accepted, and able.,,as fa perso^ of dignity 
and integrity, of worth and importance. . .as adequate to deal with life."C 
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Hot only is our goal e more ad equate self, but our "basic need is the 
maintenance and enhancement of self. Nor can the self be per- 

manently maintained£^j^%ie self , therefore , has to be maintained in the! 
future, binlt up and enhanced so that the individual feels secure for I 
tomorrow.^^.us , man seeks not merely the maintenance of a^ self but 
the development of an adequate self - a self capable of dealing effectively 
and efficiently with the exigencies of life, both now and in the future /-^C } 

The mentally healthy person is "open, aware, and natural in living with 
others. He is open to the situation in which he finds himself . "-^^This 
"greater openness to experience offers many advantages. It provides 
people with more data, and with more data rhey are much more likely to 
assess reality more accurately, more intelligently." 

In a world that is ever-changing, ever in-process, it is important that 
individuals perceive their world accurately and make adjtistments when 
it becomes apparent that their perceptions are "raaically out of touch 
with the changed reality to which they prefer. "^^ People who can treat 
their perceptions this way are considered healthy. 

Rogers states that in each of us there is a strong force working to main- 
tain health and happiness. This "drive toward health "^^ in all individuals 
can, if properly developed, help maintain or restore mental health. **The 
well-adjusted man has a broadly encompassed self which is by no means restricted 
to his personal being but which is also concerned with the welfare of others. If J) 

THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL : 

The school is one institution which can take positive steps in the direction 
of developing self-adequacy. The school is vmiversally recognized as a 
powerful influence on the social, intellectual, moraLL,.and personal lives 
of the students. Schools are not only to be considered academically 
oriented, but they must also be seen as primary agents for helping children 
learn to make adjustments to their life situations. The potential of the 
school in this area cannot be underestimated. 23 

An emphasis must be placed on the preventive rather than the curative com- 
ponents in the psychological field of human behavior. The school is fertile 
ground for action programs designed to improve self-concepts and for work- 
ing with "what youngsters tell themselves ."2^ 

An ideal education should emphasize the emotional 
development of learners, not solely their acquisition 
of intellectual skills. Its aim should be to provide 
help for students who obviously are troubled, but, even 
more, it shoi^Ld try to foster healthy mental growth in 
all students and to counteract influences that contri- 
bute to poor mental health. Its goal should be to 
reduce as far as possible the vast carry-over of un- 
healthy attitudes toward self and others that young 
people now bring with them into adult life.25 
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Life in the school shovild contribute to the mental health of students 
equally with intellectual and physical development; hence, the school 
as e social agency should concern itself with personality adjustment .^^ 
The program in the school "should seek, in terms of the maturity of the 
pupil, to develop attitutdes that will encourage a sensible attack upon 
problems, and it should seek to develop tension-tolerance for the un- 
pleasant aspects of life, that, at least emporarily, cannot be changed. 
It should, in brief, aim at the highest degree of self-realization for 
each child in all of his school experiences . "27 

"Schools are in many ways the great hope of the mental hygienist be- 
cause through educationed facilities he has access to the- individuals 
who will constitute the public." 28 schools look promising since 

we know that they can effectively change student attitudes, interests, 
and beliefs which are the basis for decision-making at all levels of 
his psychologiced development. These changes are not only significant 
for the student himself, but also will affect his post-school behaviors 
in his vocational, socied, marital, and personal relationships. 

Regardless of the impact of the forces outside his school experience, the 
pupil in the classroom has the opportunity to face the complexities of 
his total development, to accept his socied setting, and to progress 
toward the responsibilities of personed accounting. -9 The classroom 
experience places the teacher in "a strategic position to play a con- 
structive role in prevention and in'positive mented health.'" 30 

Teachers are becoming aware of the importance of their role in mental 
health. ^-^ They know that "the student who has a negative self-concept 
is more likely to manifest greater evidence of maladjustment." 32 
They are told that the prevention of negative self-concepts is a vital 
first step in teaching. ^3 ^hey know it is "possible to teach so that, 
while aiming at the normed results of teaching, specific changes can be 
made in the child's self-image . "3U 

Teachers, probably more frequently than any other persons aside from 
parents, will be (and are) in a position to tip the balance in the 
favorable direction for helping individual children. 35 yj^^y 
direct effort, remove some of the causes and aggravating factors of 
mental illness . "36 teachers are a powerful group of men and women who 
have studied the natoire of individued growth. They are acquainted with 
ways to modify old behaviors and to teach new ones. They deal with people 
who are still very much in the process of becoming. 

Despite the knowledge about the need to develop an adequate and humane 
self and despite the opportunities available to use this knowledge, "the 
schools have not become the central agents to generate preventive or 
corrective programs." 38 Auxiliary services such as guidance and 
coimseling "tend to be corrective in nature rather than preventive . "39 

Sj^Jf is 5 however, one significant area of the school curriculum 
■Slar positive steps toward studying and improving personal adjust- 
ment can be taken for developing adequacy and humaneness by input of 
properly prepared materials and experiences. The potential of high 
school courses in Psychology in these areas of instruction is tremen- 
y^. dous . 



It is difficiilt to achieve an accurate description of Self 
because it is both complex and miiltidiinensinal. However, since the 
growth of Self in positive directions is the main objective of the 
curriculiim proposed, there is planned several approaches to measure 
changes in Self. Although no one of these methods can be used in 
a variety of ways and situations, the development and use of several 
of these could produce significant results along two lines: (l) the 
^evaluation of our own curriculum by the project members and the test 
groups; and (2) the adaptation of these methods and scales to a form 
useable and valuable to the classroom teacher. 
Evaluation will take the form of: 

1) - Self-report scales ; These indicate perceptions of Self which 

are inferred from an individual's statements about himself. 
Evaluating Self through self-reports do reveal characteristics 
of Self and are valid sources of information. ( ). Used in 
conjunction with other evidence, "self-reports give rich 
insights into how the child sees himself in his world. "( ). 

Several self-report scales will be examined and employed to 
measure Self changes in students. Those identified at this time 
as most appropriate are the: (l) Self-Esteem Inventory (SEI - 
Coopersmith) , (2) How I See Myself Scale: Secondary Form (Gordon), 
(3) Bledsoe Self-Concept Scale (BSCS - Bledsoe), (k) Self-Appraisal 
Scale (SAS - Davidson and Greenberg), (5) Tennessee Self Concept 
Scale (Fitts), (6) California Psychology Inventory (CPI - Gou^), 
and (7) Self-COncept as a Learner Scale (SCAL - Waetjen). 

2) . Observation scales for self-concept inferences : These are designed 

to make inferences about another's self-concept by observing his 
behavior. These scales are considered valuable in assesing Self, 

It is presently planned to study the feasibility of using the 
Combs & Soper Scale for Inferring Self-Concept ( 196 3) and Turkey's 
modification of this scale as part of the project work. 

3) Qufeotionaire to teachers : Data will be collected from teachers 
through the use of questionaires to study the effects and 
progress of the curriculum in the classroom. These will be 
designed and used as needed. 

h). Open-ended statements : The use of open-ended statements can give 
valuable insight to the ideas and attitudes of students which 
other methods cannot obtain. The use of this method is to be 
an important part of the project to get specific suggestions and 
reactions from tiir students. 
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Submitted by: Robert J. Stahl 

HISTORY: 

A 1970 survey of 348 secondary schools in Florida revealed that 
Psychology af a course of study was growing at a tremendous pace* The 
survey reported that student eHTollnent in the course had increased 52 
percent in two years and the number of teachers teaching the course had in- 
creased by 106 percent in the save tiae span. 

The 217 schools answering the 31 item questionnaire indicated 
they were in great need of instructional and teaching materials to improve 
the quality of their courses* Many teachers attached additional notes 
asking for ways to get materials, information, and ideas to incorporate 
into their courses* Some suggested the need for those teaching psychology 
courses to get together to share their materials and ideas. 

Fifty one schools responded by saying they planned to add at 
least one psychology course to their curriculum offerings as soon as they 
were able to do so. If these fifty or.e schools are added to those schools 
who uere already offering the course, then 191 of the 217 schools answering 
the 1970 survey will be offering psychology courses to their students this 
fall- 



THE PROBLEM: 

The problem is that there exists no planned or functioning agency 
to provide thses schools and teachers with the kinds and types of informa- 
tion, materials, and ideas they want and need to do an effective job in 
the teaching of their courses. 



THE PROPOSAL: 

Due to the need indicated by the schools answering the 1970 
survey, the requests of classroom teachers, the current contemplation of 
various uniirersities in the state to initiate a degree program to prepare 
students to teach psychology in public schools, and the efforts of the 
State Department of Education to establish requirements for certificaticr 
for those teaching psychology, I v*uuld like to propose that funds be pro- 
vided to establish a Resource and Teaching Center for the purpose of im- 
proving the quality of psychology courses being taught in the state. 

This center would function as a clearinghouse for new ideas ar/J 
methods, a materials and information center, and a dissemination af;e^.cv f 
counties, schools, and teachers interested in developing or ir.provin3 tlrslr 
courses in psychology. It would also assist those teachers who incorpor- 
ate some materials in p&ychology on other courses « 



^^elevant materials and iniformatlon will be obtained from all 
possible sources and made available to those who wish to examine and use 
them. Individuals will be encouraged to make known their ideas and matevi: 
for the purpose of exchanging them with other teachers across the state. 
A newsletter is planned as part of the center's operation. Ifhen possible, 
. consultant will be found and made available to those systems ^ schools 
interested ir setting up or improving their courses in pa . 

It is hoped that once the ceiiter is established and functioning ^ 
sc. >suff icient agency through domations and contributions from the 
^^houls and teachers using its services, a proposal for a larger grant 
•ill be made to another funding agency to obtain monies to develop an en- 
tire curriculum in psychology. 

It is currently planned to house the center in one of the offices 
in Building I on the University of Florida campus. 

The {Proposed budget presented below is expected to carry the center 
through the initial phases of its operations. Additional funding is anti- 
cipated through donations and subscriptions from those using the services 
and materials of the center. It is planned that within two years, fall, 
1974, the center will be entirely self-sufficient. 



FBRDC CONTRIBUTION 

Contractual labor (typing, filing, clerical work) .1300.00 

Materials (paper, stencils, dittoes, etc.) 175.00 

Communications (phone, stamps, envelopes) 150.00 

Travel /20.00 645.00 

PERSONAL CONTRIBUTION 

Stationary, office supplies and materials 100.00 

Travel 60.00 

Communications 20.00 140 .'00 



Total 



785.00 



